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Notions  dboiit  the  Spots  on  the  Sun. 

Tbe  iate  phenomena  exhibited  by  (he 
Sun,  have  excited  much  curiosity,  much 
Conversation,  much  scribbling  and  much 
consterr,alioQ  among  all  classes  of  society. 
For  my  part,  I  have  been  so  much  engaged 
by  (he  a^irs  of  this  “dim  spot  called 
earth,”  (hat  I  have  dot  had  leisure  to  attend 
to  a  single  planet ;  nor  even  to  the  grand 
orb  of  heat,  life*  and  light :  but  I  solemnly 
tieclare  that  1  meant  no  disrespect  to  that 
uaetiil  and  illustrious  orb.  I  have  observed 
U’ith  great  concern  his  late  malady,  but  not 
being  a  practising  physician,  1  left  the 
management  of  his  case  to  the  doctors  of 
astronomy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of 
the  aolar  syatesi.  There  exists  upon  the 
sul^'ect  of  his  disorder  an  intintte  nunll>er 
of  conflicting  opinions,  some  of  which  will 
l)e  edifying,  if  not  consolatory  to  the  jif- 
frighted  wiseacres,  who  liave  for  a  while 
past,  stared  him  out  of  countenance  with 
telesco{)es,  green  spectacles  and  srhokeil 
glasses.  It  is  discovered  that  a  superhees 
Of  (he  sun's  disk,  thrice  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  emits  now  neither  light  nor  heat.  .  It 
Is  said  that  the  sun  emils  as  much  light  ns 
our  moon  would  if  it  filled  or  overspread 
the  whole  firraamenf.  If  this  l>e  true,  our 
earth  has  suffered  an  abstraction  of  light 
equal  to  several  thousand  moons.  We  are 
also  deprived  by  those  spots  of  many  de¬ 
grees  of  heat.  If  you  will  ascertain  the 
quantum  of  caloric  emitted  by  the  entire 
disk  of  ibe  sun,  and  fVom  that  amount  sub-  j 
slraet  the  portion  which  is  now  extin¬ 
guished  by  those  spots  you  will  find  that  the 
unusual  degree  of  cold,  which  exists  at 
l>fc$entj  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Now  if 
iVom  ahy  cause  the  sun  is  liable  to  a  ()arf?al 
exfiuguiklnneat,  is  U  not  possible  that  the 
aame  cause  may  be  increased,  so  as  to  extin¬ 
guish  it  entirely,  and  leave  us  ail  in  the  dark 
to  freeze  Co  death.  Shukspeare  seenis  to  ! 
have  anticipated  this  very  misfortune,  vr hen 
he  talked  of  “  our  lying  (after  deatli,)  in 
thrilling  regions  of  tbick-ribbed  ice !” 

2d.  I  have  among' my  acquaintances 
some  old  men  and  some  old  vvmnen  who| 
are  firm  believers  in  astrology.  Their 
bpitiions  on  tbe  subject  are  very  cu'*ioiis. — 
They  consider  the  siderial  orbs  as  bright  in- 1 
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I  telligCDceS,  who  iiUerest  themselves  in  the 
'  minutest  afikirs  of  men ;  who  darken  into 
frowns,  when  sad  ordqjected,  and  brighteii 
into  snlites  when  pleased.  At  the  death  of 
Caesar  for  example,  the  sun  had  a  terfible 
fit  of  the  gloomsi  These  hoary  astrologers 
attriiiute  the  sun^s  present  displeasure  to 
sohle  present  or  approaching  disaster ;  some 
mutter  to  themselves  something  about  civil 
wars ;  anarchy  tind  democracy  and  the  late 
election. 

3(1.  The  poets  seem  to  entertain  the  same 
opinions  as  these  aged  astrologersi  or  very 
little  different.  The  stars  they  call  stettar 
hosts,  of  whom  Hesper  seems  to  he  com¬ 
mander  in  chief:  the  sun  is  their  ki^,and 
tl»e  moon  their  queen,  if  1  undeettand 
them, — 

**  The  centimls  of  bcaTen*s  Fide-real  hast 
Had  not  from  their  nocturnal  watch  retired. 

But  i»tiil  from  their  cerulean  tow*rs  survey’d. 
With  twinkling  ^es  the  march  of  myriad 

worlds;** 

Tliey  poeititrely  assert  that  the  sun  will 
grow  dark  with  envy  at  the  sight  of  a  lady 
who  happens  to  outshine  him ;  and*  there 
are  now  several  ladies  in  New-York  whose 
dazzling  beauty  (the  poets  tlfink)  gives 
umbrage  to  the  sun  at  the  present  larat- 
I  read  a  doleful  love  ditty  yesterday 
which  was  publbhed  about  the  time  the  sua 
first  became  disordered,  in  which  tbe  poet 

says'-r- 

**  Ah  !  me  since  banished  from  my  Julia’s 
sight. 

All  nature  frowns,  the  stm  withdraws  biS 

The)  chilly  Spring  forbids  her  to 

grow. 

Her  birds  to  warble  and  floir’rs  to 
blow;”-i^— ^ 

It  is  evident  from  these  lines,  that  he 
thought  Julia's  cruelty  was  the  catrse  uf  all. 
If  this  is  true,  ii  is  tsmeh  to  be  wished  tkat 
tlie  friends  of  Julia  would  intercede  amien-^ 
<leavour  te  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
them.  1 1  wotrtil  confer  a  great  favour  upon 
the  public,  if  she  would  conde^end  to 
smile  fot*  one  day  at  least,  as  this  cold  and 
gloomy  weather  is  very  disagreeable. 

4.  Tbe  doctors  of  medicine  are  very 
much  concerned  by  the  present  obscura¬ 
tion  of  their  patron  Apollo,  and  seem  very 
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inuch  to  fear  or  hope,  1  donH  know  which,  duce  occasional  exploaions.  It  is  probable 
that  some  direful  epidemic,  endemic  or  thatDarwin*s  theory  is  correct — that 
sporadic  disease  will  be  proiluced  by  it.  **  Sun's  from  Sun’s  ir  quick  explosions  burst, 

It  is  certain  says  one,  that  the  moon  has  a  And  second  planets  issue  from  the  first.” 

powerful  influence  upon  the  human  system,  g.  As  to  Mr.  Woodward’s  opinion  of  the 
producing  lunacy,  democracy  and  other  gy^’g  being  an  electric  globe,  I  think  it  is 
species  of  madness.  ‘Then  why  may  not  shocking.  Electricity’’,  cannot  impart  much 
the  Sun  .  It  does.  The  exacubations  and  heat,  if  any,  I  presume,  unless  it  is  in  im- 
remissions  of  a  fever  are  in  some  degree  mediate  contact,  so  that  if  the  Sun  were 
governed  by  solar  in^cnce.  It  is  also  electricity,  every  sun  beam  would  electrify, 
asserted  by  Debtor  Rush,  that  the  madness  Jn  order  to  warm  us.  For  ray  part,  t  bad 
of  the  lunatics  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  rather  dispense  with  his  beat,  than  to  get  it 
was  always  more  violent  during  an  eclipse  ypoy  gyeh  terms.  1  shall  liereafter  favour 
of  the  sun.  And  do  not  the  present  maculse  ^^e  public  with  a  new  theory  of  my  own, 
on  the  Sun  produce  an  effect  precisely  ^bich  is  the  result  of  some  nice  observa- 
^ui valent  (o  an  ecli^e,  and  consequently  tions  through  a  smoked  glass,  and  which  1 
Occasion  thO  c^cts  upon  the  human  flatter  myself  \^ill  be  more  satisfactory  than 

mind  and  body  .  It  cannot  be  denied,  any  theory  hitherto  promulgated. 


Mental  and  corporeal  disorders  are  to  be 
.expected  of  course.  (IT*  Is  it  not  a  re- 


Whicli  of  all  these  opinions  is  correct, 
or  whether  any,  1  cannot  pfesame  to  say. 


markable  fact^  that  these  spots  appeared  Qyr»g  jg  an  age  of  inexplicafde  wonders, 
upon  the  Sun,  and  this  darkneM  ensued  jN ever  were  there  in  animate  or  inani- 

about  the  Ume  of  our  cfl^tion  .  Quere  male  nature,  such  disorders  and  convulsions 
Whether  a  ecl^^  ificr^ses  the  ma*  as  the  present  generation  has  witnessed, 
nia^emocratica,  hs  wml  as  the  common  Eclipses,  comets  and  meteors  have  filled  the 
mania.  ^  firmament  with  “portei  tous  signs;  storms, 

5.  Most  of  our  entertain  an  conflagrations,in(indatiou3  and  earthquakes, 

opinion,  that  the  obtenebration  ot  the  Sun’s  flestmetive  beyond  example^  have  devasta- 
4lisk,  is  occasioned  by  the  comets  having  earth. 

failed  to  supply  the  Sun  with  fuel.  Whe-  .*  When  were  the  wiiuls 

ther  vthese  lamp-lighters  have  neglected  Let  slip  with  snch  a  warrant  to  destroy  ? 

Iheirduty,  is  a  question  which  should  be  When  did  the  waves  so  haughtily  o’crieap 

enquire  into— if  guilty  they  should  be  Their  ancient  barrier^,  deluging  the  dry  ? 

hroiiaht,  if  practicable,  td  condign  punish-  ^  ires  from  beneath  and  meteors  from  above, 

Wr  mvnnrt  I  think  the^  erratic  Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplamed 
mcnL  If  or  my  part,  l  trunk  inese  erratic,  beacons  in  the  sky.  and  th’  old 

eccentric  gentry  are  as  unfit  for  so  import-  crazy  earth  hath  had  her  shaking  fits 

ant  a  station,  as  Madison  is  for  the  execu-  More  frequent  aod  tbregooe  her  usual  rest.” 

tive,  or  Monro©  for  the  war  department.  Cowpepw. 

6.  Another,  and  a  different  opinion  is  The  disorders  of  the  political  and  moral 

advocated  by  a  certain  Doctor  of  Divinity,  world  have  kept  pace  with  those  of  the  natu- 
A  learned  Odivine,  of  the  past  century,  ral  world.  Whether  one  has  produced  the 
Wiote  a- whole  vohime  to  prove  that  the  other,  or  whetherthey  do  notexerta  recip- 
Sun  is  -  literally  and  bona  fide  Hell.  “  If  rocal  influence  upon  one  another,  1  shall  not 
this  be  true,  and  it  is  true,”  says  my  learned  determine  for  a  very  good  reason.  11  is  how- 
friend,  the  Doctor,  “  those  dark  spots  may  ever,  a  fact  attested  by  the  history  of  past 
be  readily  accounted  for.  The  incalcula-  ages,  that  the  disorders  of  the  physical  and 
ble  slaughters  throughout  the  world,  and  political  world,  have,  generally  been  con- 
espeCially  in  Europe  and  Asia,  by  war;  the  comitant.  In  the  present  age  they  cer- 
millions  who  bav^  been  swallowed  by  the  tainly  are.  We  see  eclipsed  at  the  same 
late  earthquakes,  and  taken  off  by  epide-  lime  the  Sun  and  a  kingdom.  We  observe 
mics,  have  no  doubt  thrown  upon  the  Sun  the  Simultaneous  explosion  of  Vesuvius  and 
an  excess  of  fuel,  and  thereby  produced  a  an  Empire.  We  see  contemjioraneously, 
temporary  suffocation  of  his  flames.”  Buonaparte  and  a  Comet;  Wellington  and 

7.  Another  and  more  probable  opinion  is,  an  Earthquake;  Madison  and  a  Meteor, 
that  those  maculae  jwe  produced  by  voica-  darkness  and  democracy.  The  disorgao- 
nic  eruptions  in  the  Sun.  ^  If  the  Sun  is  a  ization  and  distraction  of  political  society 
globe  of  substantial  matter,  in  a  state  of  igni-  have  been  universal.  Not  only  the  en- 
tion,  to  much  fire  must  be  expected  to  pro-  lightened  nations  of  Christendom,  hut  the 
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Sarage  tribes  of  the  American  wildernessj 
from  north  to  south,  have  been  visited  by 
the  demons  ef  discord,  and  the  stable  ty- 
ranies  of  oriental  nations  have  been  shaken  I 
by  insurrection  and  civil  fury.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  nation,  10  which  the  chains  of  slavery 
had  become  familiar  by  habit,  and  which 
had  peaceably  slept  in  a  long  night  of  he-  j 
rid  itary  despotism,  has  dreamed  of  freedom  | 
and  started  from  her  slumber !  A  million  of 
souls  were  in  a  few  days  slain  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  China.  We  indeed  live  in  an  age  of 
wonders.  Is  it  not  rational,  is  it  not  philo¬ 
sophical  to  suppose  that  the  universality  of 
political  disorder  which  prevails,  is  occa¬ 
sion^  by  the  universal  operation  of  the 
disorders  of  physical  nature  upon  the  human 
mind  ? 

John  Rodman^e  famous  letter  to  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  council  of  appointment,  has  ex¬ 
cited  so  much  admiration  in  the  literary 
world,  that  we  have  deemed  it  worthy  of 
being  paraphrased. 

The  following  rersitication,  we  own, 
does  not  possess  the  modest  spirit  and  beau¬ 
tiful  simplicity  of  the  original,  but  we  claim 
considerable  merit  for  our  scrupulous  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  meaning  of  the  author. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  we  have 
avoided  the  example  of  modern  paraphras- 
ers,  and  introduced  no  idea  which  is  not 
either  expressed  or  strongly  implied  in  the 
original  letter* 

THE  LETTER. 

RfesCBCTED  Sir, 

I  am  most  loth 

To  waste  your  time  and  patience  both 
By  interviews ;  but  what  is  better, 

Thank  God  !  I  write  a  handsome  letter. 

I  am  a  demo,  hot  and  hearty 
•  Asev^.r  scribbled  for  the  party. 

And  tho\  in  common,  this  enough  is 
For  democrats  to  claim  an  office, 

Yet  I  an  office  only  claim 
As  due  to  genius,  worth  and  fame. 

I*m  a  true  \vliig  sir  I  assure  ye, 

Abd  so  ray  father  was  before  me : 

But  father  died,  and  not  being  rich 
My  Uncle  Sam,  (a  son  of  a  bitch ! 

Raised  me,  and  by  liis  federal  slang 
Coax’d  me  to  join  the  tory  gang. 

For  twenty  years  he  nourish’d  mC 
i7pon  the  bread  of  iniquity — 

On  tory  bread ;  with  grief  I  own, 

I  learned  to  rev ’rebce  Washington  ; 

The  Lord  forgive  me — much  I’m  grieved ; 

.  ’.Tis  strange  Ik)w  men  may  be  deceived — 

But  soon  this  darkness  left  my  sight, 

.  Dispelled  by  democratic  lisjht ; 


(Aside — Egad  1 1  found  the  loaves  and  hshes 
Were  all  on  democratic  dishes ; 

What  empty  stomach  will  dissent 
When  pudding  is  the  argtiment  ? 

Convince  one’s  stomach  ’gainst  its  will, 

’Tis  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

Reason  ki  blinded,  iruth  transmuted. 

But  hun^  maws  were  ne’er  refuted.) 

Tho*  1  was  of  the  federal  clan. 

Dear  sir  I’m  now  an  altered  man  ; 

None  BOW  hate  more  old  Washington, 

None  more  admire  sweet  ieierson. 

The  cause  and  mode  of  my  convention. 
Were  Uiue-^rfor  knowledge  uid  divenikm 
I  went  te  f^raiM^e ;  where  >twas  luy  pleasure^ 
At  law  to  ladoit  when  I’d  leisure. 

There  two  long  jears^I  did  abide 
Where  I  became  well  Frenchified. 

Then  I  was  taught  by  Buonaparte 
To  ha#  tlie  feds  with  all  my  hearCi 
To  call  a  traitor,  Washington^ 

And  shout  huzza  i  for  Jefierson. 

When  home,  from  France,  at  length  1  came'i 
My  bosom  fill’d  with  patriot  flame. 

1  mund  that  deep  despondency 
Pervaded  air  and  earth  and  sea ; 

The  British  had  been  most  uncivil. 

And  with  a  vessel  play’d  the  devil. 

While  I  was  gone — and  as  I  said 
Despair,  the  earth  and  sea  o’efsprBtd ; 

Now,  which  produced  this  dolefiil  state* 

My  absence^  or  their  country's  fate  ; 

1  Imow  not ;  but  I  rous’d  the  nation 
Instanter  by  a  grand  Oration  ! 

Scarce  had  the  thunder  of  my  toiigue 
Throughout  the  slniub’iiug  nation  rungi 
When  lo !  a  patriotic  flame« 

A  Jacobinic  hurricane* 

Obedient  to  my  high  command 

Raged,  roared'and  bellowed  thro*  the  land* 

Thus  Gabriel’s  awful  trump,  *tis  said. 

Shall  cicate  the  earth  and  wake  the  dead  i 
Th*  aforesaid  speech  I  send  to  you. 

Pray  shew  it  to  the  council— do ! 

You’ll  think  it  strange— but  OB  am  soul 
In  ten  short  days  I  wrote  the  whole— 

Loni^  days,  I  should  have  sa|d,  for  truly 
Sev’n  were  in  June  and  three  in  July  — 
(Aside — That  this  is  fine  thcrc^s  no  denying, 
But  then— the  Lord  forgi’  mif'fhr  iyiiig!’ 

The  fact  is  ttris — I  wrote  the  wpoecii 
Three  months  Imfore— then  tftd  heseecli 
•My  good  friends  to  beseech,  the  folhi, 

To  beseech  we,  to  be  their  spokes- 
Man  on  that  day — and  thus  the  natidih 
Obtained  th’  aforesaid  grand  Oi-atioo.) . 

This  is  not  all  that  I  have  dbou, 

For  Detoocrats  and  Madison. 

Reineniber,  sir,  when  frig?>tfW  war,. 

Last  summer  howl’d  aroiuid  your  alu>rp» 
New-York  was  q*iitc  defehcc^ss,  tUi. 

-I  drew  my  sword— I  mean  my  quiU.  • 

But  as  the  coiij’ror’s  wand  can  bring. 

Fiends  trooping  to  a  magic  ring. 

E’en  so  uay  pen  did  tbree  to  meet, 

1  ue  citizens  from  every  street ; 
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So  did  ilie  luagic  ol  my  pcu 
Oblige  tbe mayor,  **  there. aod  then/* 

To  muster  arms,  repair  each  fort, 

Aod  all  prepare  for  bloody  sport ; 

For  all  which,  solely  done  by  me. 

Tour  police,  sir,  most  scandalously. 

Now  claims  the  whole  applause,  d*  ye  see! 

Arao  sir — in  our  late  election, 

1  had  the  whole  and  sole  direction  ; 

And  did  by  toil  and  study  hard. 

Greatly  Improve^— a  city  ward. 

*Twas  I  sir  who  drew  np  a  bill, 

(I  humbly  think  with  wdnd'rbus  skill,) 


tbeir  marriage  with  our  froutier  white  ioiiabil* 
ants,  and  that  it  would  be  more  honorable  to  the 
government  to  do  this,  than  to  receive  with  open 
arras,  fugitives  from  the  old  world,  whether  their 
flight  was  occasioned  by  their  crimes  or  by  tbeir 
virtues,*’^  It  is  questionable  whether  this  cn^ 
rious  experiment  would  not  brutalize  the  whiles 
and  produce  a  mongrel  brood,  with  the  vices  of 
both  and  virtues  of  neither.  Po^lbl^  the  ger.tle- 
niao  is  for  an  ainalgamatiinn  of  the  wild  Irish  with 
the  tame  natives,  to  produce  fit  subjects  for  bis 
reign  when  he  comes  to  be  President !  Wheth¬ 
er  this  happy  thought  comes  from  RHstan,  Uic 


Against  the  Blacks.  They’re  quite  tod  free,  Mameluke,  at  the  court  of  St.  Cloud  or  not,  wc 


To  suit  our  purpose  no7V  you  see. 

We  mhst  bot,giye  those  knaves  amohg  us, 
Dr  any  oue  the  right  lo  wrong  us. 
iThis  bill  I  to  tb’  assembly  sent 
For  my  friend  Edwards  to  present,  a 
{XT’  VVbich  he  did  not — 1  shrewdly  ammt-— 
Pray  sir  what  is  the  man  about  ? — 

*Tis  strange — bat  puirder  soon  will  out ; 

As  ke’s  my  rival  candidate. 

I’ll  say  no  n3ore*^*tis,delicat0.  . 

1  would  tell  more  Ibat  I  Have  done  sir, 
Gut  modesty  restrains  my  tongue  sir. 

I’ll  only  say  I’m  a  great  and  good  man, 
And  your’s,  entirely  your’s — John  Rodman, 
{Aside,  a  handsome  letter,  every  line  ! 
The  loaves  and  fishe$  must  be  mine. 

Yes  !  *tis  their  plan — they  always  fee 
Tiirn>€oats  and  renegades  like  me  ; 

They  encourage  thus  apostacy, 

I  say  it  IS  their  policy.) 


cannot  say  ;  but  if  the  ex-minister  to  Franco 
brought  home  nothiug  better,  Mr.  Madison  had 
best  send  him  to  Egypt  as  envoy  to  the  BeV 
DJezzar  Pacha  or  Tim  the  Batcher. 

1  See  his  report  cn  Indian  affairs,  of  ^larch* 
1016. 

2  Federalists  were  always  hostile  to  the  emi¬ 
grants.  See  Rufus  King’s  tellers  to  the  British 
Secretary,  opposing  the  ndgration  of  the  Irish  static 
prisoners,  to  Anieaica. 


To  the  Editor  cf  the  Courier, 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  this  morning,  diul 
on  a  former  occasion,  you  speak  of  a  “  union 
between  the  Jacobins  of  Connecticut  and 
the  Church  of  England.^’  It  is  not  niy  in¬ 
tention  lo  enter  into  an  enquiry  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  (mill  of  tvhat  you  state  as  a 
fact;  my  sole  design  is  lo  point  out  the  iiu 
applicability  ol'the  appellation,  “  Church  ol' 
England,”  to  any  religious  community  in 
this  country.  There  is  no  such  Church, 


“  Et  tu  Brute  The  last  SavannaJi  Re- 
publicau  contaius  more  than  a  sneer  at  Mr. 

Secretary  Crawford.  This  a:ticle,  in  the 
leading  democratic  paper  of  his  own  state,  as  tbe  “  Church  of  England,”  in  tlie  United 
we  consider  not  a  little  ominous.  This  Stales.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
gentleman’s  poZilwaZ  days  are  numbered,  which  I  presume,  you  mean  to  designate  by 
What  will  be  the  pretence  \Yhich  will  be  this  title,  is  as  independent  of  the  Church  o/ 
used  when  he  is  finally  to  be  god  rid  of,  it  is  England,  as  she  is  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  impossible  to  foresee,  as  it  is  useless  to  o**  tbe  Greek  Church.  She  ought  never 
be  troubled  about.  Bui  he  will  certainly  he  indeed,  to  forget  what  she  acknowledges 
got  rid  with  gratitude,  in  the  “preface”  to  the 

Mr.  Crawford’s  name  has  been  mention-  book  of  comhion  prayer,,  that  to  “  the 
cd  for  the  presidency.  .  That  crime  will  Church  of  England,  she  is  indebted,  under 
not  be  forgiven  by  the  suppofters  of  the  ber  first  foundation,  and  for  a  long 

Virgima  dynasty.  It  Will  not  be  long  be-  continuance  of  nursing  care  and  protec- 
fore  be  receives  his  dismission — perhaps  it  tion.”  But,  “  wheu  in  the  course  of  Divine 
may  be  delayed  until  after  Mr.  Monroe  is  Providence,  these  American  States  became 
elected;  but  certainly  not  much  longer, —  independent,  with  respect  to  civil  govern- 
Awl  when  it  does  happen,  we  shall  hear  all  ment,  ihmx  ccclesiaslieal  independence  was 
the  tlemocratic  editors  shout  “  So  may  aU  necessarily  included,”  and  since  that  period, 
the  enemies  of  our  iJdrdthe  King  perish  T  .  ibe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  h^s  man- 
NOYEtiTIES.  ber  own  concerns,  ijide|)endtjntly  qf 

Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  at  war,  has  distiu-  foreign  influence  or  control.  She  de- 
gtiisbed  himself  by  a  very  extraordinary  propo-  rived,  indeed,  the  Episcopal  succession  froicn 
sitioii  in  the  present  age — tbe  honorable  score-  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  and  from 
tary  says  1  “  As  efie^nal  means  ef  enlightening  the  Church  of  England ;  and  she  maintains 
aod  civ  wiDg  tbe  looiaos,  would  be  to  encourage  imi7^  with  these  and  all  other 
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Aposlolic  Cliurebes,  in  all  Ihe  easentials  ofj  Fenelon,  the  pope  said  to  bim,  “  He  erred 
fidlh  and  worship,  and  in  llie  originally  con-  Ihro’  excess  dT  love  to  God, — yen  thro’  de- 
slituted  orders  of  the  minislry.  But  in  many  feet  of  love  to'man.”  AVhere  different  re- 
suLjordinafe  points,  and  particularly  in  all  iigious  sectaries  err  once  by  an  improper 
those  which  distinguished  a  national  estab-  union,  they  err  a  thousand  times  by  need* 
lislimcrit,  there  is  an  entire  dissimilarity  be-  less  jealousies,  quarrels  and  recrinainations. 
tween  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  Pbbsbvteh. 

the  Church  of  England.  ' 

May  20,  1816.  A  SUBSCRIBER.  On#.  mnto  from  Ih*  « 


.uaj  -u,  loiv.  .1.  ounovixioc-n..  One  word  more  from  the  «  Episcopalian.” 

j,  •  To  prevent  .“jealou^s,  quarr^s,  and 

„  .  tor  m  Courier.  recriminations,”  is  one  ailment  i»  bis 

Having  noticed  the  communication  of  ti^  judgment, fttr  the  different  religious  comcpii- 
^iscopnlian,  I  can  wUh  great  p  easure,  re-  promoting  the  interests  of.religion  in 

tmvthecorafdimeritiv^thwhichheisfdeas-  their  Own  way.  There  are  “irreconcilable 
«  to  bi-sin  tea  nmarks  on  the  Presbyter,  jiff^ences  of  opinion”  between  Ei>iscopa- 
I  i.a.  concluded  to  make  no  reply,  for  as  I  Presbyterians.  The  former  neVer 

w  as  led  by  no  feelings  of  animosity  to  can  give  up  E/iivccpncv  and  a  Ltlur^V nor, 
have  the.  first,  so  neither  do  I  feel  any  am-  language  of  one  of  their  Bishops 

lution  to  have  the  last  word.  A  high  re-  Whi^e)  “  cm.  they  see  any  was,  of 

prd  for  a  (hmoniinalion,  Imwever,  which  I  common  cause,  itt  on  the 

habidully  respect  as  the  first  born  of  the  of  that  Apostolic  Church,  if  which 

reformation,  prompts  me  to  desire  to  rejoin  arenemb^s  :  and  which  they  believe 
something,  which  I  hope  will  express  the  been  acted  on  during  those  earlv 

unequivocal  laii^iage  of  benevolence  ra-  therein  Christianity  was  most  «lorn- 

ther  than  of  hostility.  jj,e  lives  and  by  (he  deaths  of  its 

I  gather  both  from  the  wort ly  Bislmp  s  professors.’  *  Yet  attachment  to  Em.cqp«cv 
address,  and  Uie  coinmiinication  of  the  exerlions  for  the  coin- 

hpiscopahan,  that  a  rehictan^  to  josn  with  ,„on  cause,  on  the  ground  cf  their  Apostolic 
Presbytertans  in  a  Bible  Sanely  hes  at  the  chserch,”  would  be  styled,  in  the  language 
hoUom  and  IS  the  rcaland only  t^la^  Bible  Societies,  “sectarian  littlenws 

hve  oj  both  pubbcalwns.  This  Iiemg  the  rivaUhip.”  One  of  two  things:  Epls- 
poin  on  which  we  are  at  issue,  I  can  only  ^  3,5  glble  Societies,  must 


•  1  1  m  %R1  I  JIO  <1.  till;* 

gain,  should  they  do  good  or  lose,  should  pmdence,  and  even  of  charily,  to 

,t  be  otherwise.  But  I  doubt  of  the  sound-  ^  associations  ? 
nessof  the  Episcopalians  policy,  and  t  ho  But  in  the  intercourse  of  civil  and  social 

my  persuasion  may  be  deemed  but  -a  false  distiactiotis,  -and 

argument’  yet  1  am  strongly  persuadwl,  ,^^,3  Presbyterian  brethren  in  the 

that,  hai  the  Bishop  come  forward,  at  (lie  of  Chris Uan  kindness;  cherishing 

head  of  Ins  diocese,  and  united  with  (he  s^  conSdenee,  that,  though  they  pursue 

ciety,  he  would  neither  have  impaired  his  ,,jfferent  patlis  here,  they  may  be  united  in 
nfluence  nor  diminished  the  probability  of  pcavenlv  state,  from  which  none  of 
tlie  spread  of  his  “  distiurtiw  pnnctplcs;  excluded  on 

he  would,  beyond  all  question,  have  com-  ^  involmtary  error. 

manded  that  consideration  in  the  ^point-  „to  liberaHiy  by  which,  wMle  he 

meet  of  officers,  due  to  ins  high  character  „„eises  the  most  devoted  attachment  to 
and  station,  and  would  have  shared  in  he  „  Apostolic  Church,”  of  which  fie  Is  a 
“  credit”  which  may  accrue  to  the  socie^ :  ^g^^r,  he  cherishes  the  charities  f  Iffe. 
at  any  rate,!  believe  he  would  have  felt  bet-  «nd  which  ought  (0  distinguish  everv 


ter  than  he  does  now.  For  when  we  take 
OTir  stand  and  begin  to  draw  the  line  of  de- 
markation  between  ourselves  and  others, 
there  is  more  of  repulsion  than  attraction 
In  our  feelings,  and  in  oiir  conduct^ 


EPISCOPALIAN. 
New-Tork,  May  24,  I&IO. 

*  Bishop  Whitens  on  the  de¬ 

livered  before  the  Society  for  (he  ildvauceih^iit  of 


When  Boesuet  had  gained  a  victory  over  [  Christisnity  in  Pemnylvafirty 
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[We  have  been  often  much  attlicted  by 
the  necessity  of  refusing  tiie  publications 
of  effusions,  especially  of  a  poetical  sort. 
l)ecause  we'could  not  perceive  in  them,  that 
excellence  which  to  the  authors  no  doubt 
was  very  palpable.  But  lest  we  might  do 
injustice  in  such  cases,  for  after  all,  (le  gus- 
Ubus  non  dispidanium^  we  shall  now  and 
then  give  them  a  place,  as  above,  in  Liin- 
ho,] 

May  21, 1816, 

Barent  Oardenkr^  Esq. 

Sir — 

The  following  Knes  is  the  effusion 
of  the  muse  of  a  young  gentleman  of  this 
city,  w  hilc  on  a  visit  at  the  Bassaic  Falls, 
you  will  oblige  a  friend  by  inserting  them 
in  the  Courier,  if  you  think  them  worthy 
of  such  a  place,  if  not,  act  as  I  would,  was 
1  Gardenier,  and  not  degrade  the  Courier  s 
face  with  an  insertion. 

All  hail!  to  nature,  on  tby  cliffs  stiblinie, 

I’ll  rear  the  tribute  of  my  tuneful  line. 

On  gland  Passaic’s  awful,  trembling  height, 
IMl  seat  iny  muse,  and  urge  her  veufroMs 
flight, ' 

On  wings  suspended,  view  the  debtb  below 
->TiH  all  the  mhid  with  inspiration  glow, 

^fo  nature’s  God,  thy  scenes  attract  the  soul. 
And  bids  it’s  homage  by  a  strong  controiil. 

In  gratefol  fervours  bids  it’s' wonders  rise, 

And  lifts  it  panting  to  its  kin<lre<l  skies 
All  hail  t  the  genius  of  these  mad’ning  floods, 
Tiiy tinted  soil,  aod  leafless  sickly  shrubs. 

No  hhioitting  verdures  deck  thy  toqpid  brow, 
Nor  Ihiitagc  shades  the  foams  below, 

Unt  faUfikil  to  tl;e  charge,'  st^rn  fate  pre- 
scrilies, 

SfMirus  ceaseless  back  the  still  assaulting  ti/le. 
With  cavern'd  mouths  spouts  forth  the  waves 
ill  air. 

Whife  crashing  thunders  rack  the  affrighted 
.  ^  '  car,  • 

^'he  hills  eurapt,  in  everlasting  spray, 

While  mist  perpetual  shrouds  the  solar  ray, 

•  My  fancy  liere  vroutd  throoe  the  infernal 
Ami  trace  the  eiiti-ance  to  the  curst  aliodes, 
WlioKe  yawning  jaws  seem  here  distorter} 
#id€, 

Andt^atelcss  gorge  the  black  exhaust  less  tide, 
For'HelPs  gram  shades  vfhen  great  Laerte’s 
s5h; 

Travers’d  to  know,  hi#  length  of  woes  to 
come, 

;Kor  this  nor  ought- the  flight  bright  fency's 
rnade, 

Cammip  the  gloom  of  this  tremendous  shade. 


Some  fierce  convulsion  from  the  lab’ring  deep, 
Has  rent  in  anguish  the  horrific  seat. 

Or  nature,  careless  of  her  sylvan  bower. 

With  horror  stamp  the  in  thy  forming  hour. 
Or  churlish  dash’d,  misshapen  from  her  hand. 
Promiscuous  strew’d  a  scene  august  and  grand. 

For  (he  Courier. 

The  following  lines  allude  to  the  run  upon 
Jacob  Barker* s  Bankt  which  must  still  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  remembered— by  those  who  held  iirs 
notes. 

THE  RUN  UPON  TUB  CUEBSE. 

Yc  sage  quadrupeds,  one  and  all, 

Come  in  a  mot  ley  throng  ; 

Come  old  aod  young,  come  large  and  small, 
Bear  witness  to  my  song. 

A  wond’rous  club  our  town  beheld. 

Of  cats,  dogs,  rats  and  roi<‘e  ; 

A  cheese  in  common  stock  they  held  ; 

Each  doted  on  his  slice. 

No  boding  fears  disturb’d  their  rest, 

With  miseries  untold ; 

Till  swore  a  cur,  (with  malice  pressed,) 

The  cheese  began  to  mould. 

Th’  alarm  soon  spread  through  all  the  town, 

,  And  all  the  country  too  i 
For  cats  and  dogs  came  trotting  down. 

And  rats  and  mice  e’en  flew. 

Each  headlong  press'd  to  gain  his  part, 

Aod  seiz’d  it  from  afar ; 

Then  viewed  it  round  with  joyous  heart* 
And  biess’d  bis  lucky  star. 

But  ^on  the  crew  their  fears  forgot. 

And  fouud  in  vain  their  toil — 

The  barrel  of  meal.  It  wasted  not. 

Nor  fail’d  the  cruise  of  oil. 

LEI  NAD. 


William  Cobbett,  “  Esquire of  Eng¬ 
land,  being  about  to  commence  a  political 
journal  in  this  country,  from  which  some 
years  past,  he  was  in  some  %oei  banishedy 
detested  by  federalists*  for  bis  coarse  scur¬ 
rility,  and  execrated  by  democrats  for  his 
pungent  abuse,  it  may  not  be  altogether  un¬ 
interesting  to  many  w  our  readers  to  know 
in  what  kind  of  light  he  is  regarded  at 
htJfnc,  t  Among  many  publications,  respect¬ 
ing  this  notorious  person,  we  think  there  is 
more  justice,  mederation  and  magnanimity 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  than  in  any  other. 
And  as  that  work  has  alwayg  been  in  the 
tvhig  Int^e&t,  hostile  to  high  church  and 
state,  we  may  reasonably  calculate  on  more 
impartiality  in  It,  than  in  a  work  devoted 
to  the  court.  From  the  number  published 
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in  July  1807,  we  have  selected  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  Mr.  Cobbett. 

WILLIAM  COBBETT. 

The  author’s  original  anti-Jacobinhm  was, 
like  all  other  anti-Jaeobiiiism  after  1800,  extra¬ 
vagant.  scurrilous,  and  revolting.  But  this 
died  away  ,*  and,. tor  the  three  or  four  last  years, 
till  very  lately,  his  inOneuce,  we  believe,  has 
been  rather  salutary,  and  we  have  been  well 
pleasrd  that  such  a  journal  should  be  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Disgusted  as  we  have  often  been  with 
bis  arrogance ;  irritated  by  his  coarse  and  cla¬ 
morous  abuse ;  and  wearied  with  the  needless 
vehemence  and  disproportioned  fury  with  which 
be  frequently  descanted  on  trifies,  we  could 
still  admire  his  intrepidity,  and  respect  his 
force  of  understanding ;  and  were  glad  to  have 
a  journal  in  which  salutary  truths  could  be 
strongly  spoken,  and  which  might  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  independent  sentiments,  and  a  re¬ 
cord  of  necessary,  but  unpopular  accusations. 
With  this  general  impression,  we  could  easily 
make  allowance  for  the  exce  ses.  into  which 
the  author  was  habitually  betrayed,  eUher  by 
the  defects  of  his  education,  or  by  his  known 
political  partialities  ;  and  after  setting  aside  his 
raving  about  the  funds  and  the  committee  at 
Lloyd’s — his  trash  about  the  learned  languages— 
and  his  ignorant  scurrility  about  Mr.  Malthiis — 
we  had  still  some  toleration  in  store  for  his  zeal 
for  the  Bourbons,  his  horror  at  revolutions,  and 
his  jealousy  of  the  demoeratiqal  part  of  our 
constitution. 

Within  the  last  six  months,  however,  he  has 
tmdcrgoiio  a  most  extraordinary  and  portentous 
transformation.  Instead  of  the  champion  of 
'  establishment,  of  loyalty,  and  eternal  war  with 
all  revolutionary  agency,  he  has  become  the  pa¬ 
tron,  of  reform  and  reformers;  talks  hopefully 
of  revoiiittoQS ;  scoffiiigly  of  Parliament;  and 
cavalierly  of  the  Sovereign;  and  declaims 
upon  the  state  of  the  representation,  and  on 
the  iniquities  of  placemen  and  pensioners,  in 
the  very  phrases  which  have  been  for  some  time 
lard  aside  by  those  whom  he  used  to  call  level¬ 
lers  and  Jacobins. 

The  inconsistencies  and  apostacies  of  a  com¬ 
mon  journalist,  certainly  are  neither  so  rare  nor 
of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  any  notice 
from  us.  But  Mr.  Cobbelt  is  not  quite  a  com¬ 
mon  journalist ;  and  his  case  is  somewhat  pecu¬ 
liar.  He  has  more  influence,,  we  believe,  than 
all  the  other  journalists  put  together ;  and  that 
influence  is  still,  maintained,  in  a  good  degree, 
by  the  force  of  his  personal  character.  He 
holds  a  higli  tone  of  patriotism  and  indepen¬ 
dence  ;  be  puts  bis  name  to  all  his  publicalioos ; 
and  manfully  invites  all  who  dissent  from  his 
opinions,  to  meet  him  in  the  fair  field  of  public 
disputation  Another  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Cob- 
bett’s  case  is,  that  he  still  stoutly  assists  his  cou- 
sistency  ;  and  maintains,  that  with  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  a 
dhfttttBti  and  for  actual  changes  in  the  pn^on 


of  our  affairs,  tha  doctrines  which  be  now  pro¬ 
mulgates  are  the  same  which  he  beld  and 
expressed  from  the  beginning.  He  has  neither 
professed  to  be  converted  like  Mr.  Redhead^ 
Yorke,  nor  attempted  to  sneak  silently  to  the 
other  side  like  the  herd  of  venal  pamphleteerB. 
Though  onr  quarrel  with  him,  then  fore,  be  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  score  af  the  tendency  of  hh  later 
productions,  the  question  of  their  consistency 
er  iocoosistenev  wUh  his  foraMr  professions  is 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  issue.  There  are 
many  who  believe  in  him,  partly  at  least,  on 
account  of  the  sturdy  honesty  to-  which  he  lays 
claim,  ^nd  the  tone  of  confidence  with  which 
he  predicts  «vhat  is  to  come,  and  pretends  to 
have  predicted  whatever  has  actually  occurred; 
and  there  are  few,  perhaps,  of  those  who  have 
received  any  impression  from  bis  writings, 
whose  faith  in  his  reasonings  would  not  be  di¬ 
minished  by  the  conviction  of  the  inconsisten¬ 
cy  or  versatility  of  his  successive  opinions,  or  a 
suspicion  of  the  share  that  passion  or  party 
may  have  had  in  their  formation.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  from  any  paltry  or  vindictive  motive, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  reduciug  bis  auihoritjf 
to  its  just  standard,  that  we  think  it  necessaiy, 
before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  bis 
late  doctrines,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  his 
title  to  the  praise  of  consistency,  and  to  exhibit 
some  instances  of  what  has  certainly  appeai'cd 
to  us  as  the  most  glaring  and  outrageous  contra¬ 
diction. 

The  first  thing  that  would  strike  any  one  who 
had  only  known  Mr.  Cobbett  as  the  author  of 
the  Porcupine,  and  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
Political  Register,  on  looking  into  any  of  bis 
later  numbers,  would  be  the  tenwsof  high  and 
unmeasured  praise  with  which  be  speaks  of  the 
political  principles  atid  proceedings  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.  We  were  perfectly  certain, 
that  these  same  principles  bsid  formerly  been 
the  object  of  his  most  furious  reprobation,  and 
had  an  obscure  recollection  that  tlie  worthy 
Baronet  himself  had  occasionally  been  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  discipline  of  his  pen.  In  looking 
back  to  the  Register  for  the  year  1802,  we  were 
surprised,  however,  to  find  the  excess  and  scur¬ 
rility  of  the  abuse  which  was  then  ppured  out 
on  the  present  idol  of  the  author.  Soma  of  the 
following  passages  form  so  extraordinary  a  con¬ 
trast  with  tliose  which* Mr.  Cobbett’s  readers 
have  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  perusing,  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  ol*  transcribing 
them. 

In  the  Register  for  July,  1802,  (voLIl.  p.  M.) 
this  loyal  politician  observes,  *  To  read  the  bills 
aiul  advertisements  whleh  have  beeu  published 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  one  would  believe 
that  the  contest  was  not  between  two  gentle¬ 
men,  but  bet^ieen  the  magUtratet  and  the  thieves; 
and  that  the  great  body  of  those  who  have  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  of  S\f  Francis  Rurdett,  have 
done  so  with  a  hope,  that,  if  he  were  tnecesfvl, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  legal  puiushment ; 
and  that  crimf^s  of  every  sort  might  be  committed 
inferfect  security*  The  saime  obstrfaiioQ  Is 
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repeated  at  p.  90.  at'  the  same  volume,  where  it 
is  facetiously  observed,  that  *  the  road  to  Brent- 
lord  is  lined  with  ragged  wretches  from  St, 
Gileses,  bawling  out.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
DO  Bastile;  and,  at  the  Hustings,  there  are  dai¬ 
ly  some  half  dt^zeo  coDvicts,  who  bare  served 
out  their  time  in  the  bouse  of  correction,  amus¬ 
ing  the  rabble  with  execrations  on  the  head  of 
IVir.  Maiu waring,’  &c.  In  thh  same  spirit,  the 
worthy  Baronet  is  repeatedly  branded  as  the 
friend  of  the  convicted  traitor  O’Connor,  and 
the  acquitted  traitor  Horne  Tooke,  and  lield  up 
to  detestation  as  *  the  demagogue  with  his 
crew,*  or  ‘bis  gallows- hating  citizens.*  U  would 
be  endless  to  quote  the  passages  in  which  this 
temper  is  indicated.  The  following  may  serve 
as  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  tone  in  which 
they  are  Gomposed.  ‘  To  reason  with  such  a 
man*  (as  Sir  Francis  Burdett)  *  would  be  absurd. 
He  must  be  treated  with  sifpnt  cfnxUmpU  or  be 
combatted  with  weapons  verif  dij^'eren*frmn  a  pen. 
While,  however,  we  declare  our  ahhorreme  of 
the  principles  and  ciHidurt  of  the  man  who,  in 
alimtiug  to  the  British  government,  speaks  of 
“  hired  Magistrates,  Parliaments,  and  Kivgs ; — 
while  we  detest  and  loathe  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
while  we  could  trample  upon  him  tor  the  false, 
base,  and  insolent  insinuations  respecting  our 
and  his  sovereign,’  Sic,  &c,  Pol.  Reg.  vo|.  |I. 
p.  ;5i. 

riiose  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
Political  ItcgUter,  m;iy  find  an  amusing  contrast 
to  thev'  cSbaions  in  almost  any  of  the  numbers 
which  have  been  published  for  the  last  six 
months.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
see  that  Jo!:''aal,  «c  shall  extract  a  few  pas- 
sagpp.  It  is  needles  to  quote  any  thing  which 
he  says  in  hia  laboured  and  pertinaciou.s  defence 
of  the  palriotic  Baropet  on  occ.asi(»n  of  his  rup¬ 
ture  with  Mr.  ^Vhitebread  ;  in  the  course  of| 
w’hich,  he  complains  bitterly  of  his  old  favour-  t 
ite  John  Bowies,  for  having  used  *  the  most  I 
falv>e  and  scurrilous  expressions  relative  to  Sir  I 
Francis.’  In  vol.  Xl,  p.  433,  he  is  represented 
as  having  been  uniformly  haled  by  every  party 
which  hiid  existed  iq  his  time,  because  they 
were  all  bent  upon  fattening  on  the  Diiblic  mo-- 
ney,  and  knew  that  he  would  oppose  them.  In 
p.  871,  of  the  same  volume,  lie  says  to  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  •  If  you  succeed  in 
rail  iiig  Mr  Francis  Burdett  to  be  returned  to 
Parliament,  you  will  have  done  more  for  the 
country  in  fourteen  days,  than  has  been  done  for 
it  during  the  last  hundred  years.*  At  p.  000, 
thorp  is  this  iincqulyocnl  confession  ot*  feith, 

>  We,  the  people  of  England,  feel  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  is  our  best  friend  we  parti* 
cipate  in  his  principle rely  on  his  talents 
and  integrity  h-^we, approve  his  iedarations 
w'R  de^pi^e  the  circ^iiators  ot*  the  a  litindred- 
times  refitted  ca/uirr/ii^;^  against  him.  and  look 
forward,  with  confidence,  .to  the  day  wlien  those 
caluumtos  will  be  diowi^ed  in  the  unanimous 
applause  of  a  no  longer  besnUed  people.  After 
this,  . it  cannot.surprb'^  -ps  to  find  our  exulting 
adt|H>r  congratulating  the  country  upon  hie  beiiqt 


able  to  open  a  new  volume  with  an  account  oi 
‘  the  chairing  of.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,*  which  he 
is  pleased  to  consider  as  the  memorable  sign  oi 
au  era  in  politics ;  and  afterwards  stating,  that 
**  when  the  worthy  Baronet’s  head  became  visi¬ 
ble  above  the  crowd,  the  air  rang  witli  a  shout, 
in  which,  bad  the  King  been  in  town,  be  would 
have  heard  the  voice  of  his  people — the  sound 
of  that  voice  which  |ie  will,  ear  long,  hear  from 
all  his  subjects,  the  voice  of  love  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  the  real  friends  of  the 
country,  and  of  indignation  at  those  w'h  arc 
its  real  enemies,’  ijc.  This,  we  believe,  is 
enough  for  our  purpose ;  though  it  would  be 
bard  to  withhold  from  our  readers  that  spirited 
and  liberal  paragraph,  in  which  Mr.  Cobbett, 
in  expre.^dng  his  indignation  at  the  idea  that 
the  name  of  the  ignoble  Lord  Howick  should 
ever  be  connected  with  that  of  his  darling  pa¬ 
triot,  is  pleased  to  say,  that  if  any  mao  had  told 
him  that  such  a  councxion  had  been  hinted  at, 

*  he  w  iild  almost  been  templed  to  spit  in  his 
face  V 

Now,  wc  should  like  to  know  in  what  way 
Mr.  Cobbett.  or  Mr.  Cobbett’s  admirers,  can 
reconcile  these  passages.  They  will  scarcely 
venture  to  say,  that  ‘Sir  Francis  Burdett  has 
abandoned  the  principles  which  he  held  in  1802. 
Whati'.vcr  may  be  Jjis  errors  or  his  demerits,  the 
worthy  Baronet  is  entitled,  at  least  to  the. 
praise  of  consistency;  and  his  late  political 
addresse.s  arc  at  least  as  obnoxious  to  zealous 
loyalists  and  autijacobins,  as  those  which  ex¬ 
cited  Mr.  Cobbett’s  indignation  at  the  first  of 
those  periods.  But  the  times,  it  will  be  said, 
have  changed they  have  come  round  to  Sir 
Francis,  and  have  carried  Mr.  Cobbett  along 
with  them  !-r-Tliis  will  not  do ;  there  is  no  man 
in  Ills  senses  who  will  say,  that  in  1802  there 
was  more  to  be  apprehended  from  Jacobinisiii 
than  in  1807,  or  that  there  was  less  need  ti>  cla¬ 
mour  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  and  a  clie*  k  to 
corruption,  at  the  former  than  at  the  latter  pe¬ 
riod.  It  remains  then,  that  Mr.  Cobbett. him¬ 
self  has  changed.  We  cannot  help  it ;  nor  do 
we  think  there  is  any  great  harm  in  it ;  tiic 
change  Is  perhaps  fiwthe  better:  for  though  wc 
can  by  no  means  go  along  with  the  rapturous 
cncominms  which  he  now  bestows  on  the  object 
of  bis  former  detestation,  we  really  felt  quite 
as  much  disgusted  with  the  abuse  which  he  then 
poured  upon  him.  We  never  thought  that  the 
constitution  was  in  any  great  danger  from  the 
worthy  Baronet’s  plan  of  universal  fufir<agc 
and  annual  parliaments ;  and  certainly  wc  are  uet 
of  opinion,  that  hi.s  return  to  parliament  is  the 
most  propitious  and  important  event  which  has 
liapprned  ft)  England  for  the  last  hiiudred  years. 
Both  opinions  appears  to  us  to  be  somewha  ab¬ 
surd  and  irrational ;  but  We  cannot  help  thinking 
it  a  little  extraordiiiaiy,  that  they  should  botn 
have  been  zealously  maintained  by  one  and  the 
saAe  individual,  and  that  this  individual  should 
take  ft  into  his  head  to  value  himself  upen  his  po*. 
litleal  consistency.  The  merits  of  Mr.  Cobbitt’^ 
new  creed,  we  shall  take  oceasion  to  apprecialc 
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by  and  by  t  v\re  think  it  already  pretty  apparent, 
that  it  bears  no  f^rcat  roseiiiblanre  to  bis  old 
one ;  and  m^y  perhaps  be  permitted  to  hint  to 
his  admirers,  that  it  might  be  as  well,  if  one 
whose  faith  is  so  liable  to  be  unsettled,  did  not 
persecute  with  such  intolerance  all  who  veil* 
tured  to  oppose  it. 

Bot  his  conduct  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  per¬ 
haps  is  iodiienced  by  some  private  attachment, 
and  bis  judgment  of  other  public  men  is  more 
temperate  and  consistent.  We  can  s^  no 
proofs  of  this ; — all  are  treated  in  the  same 
Tray, — praised  extravagantly  to-day, -abused 
^  ontrageousty  to-morrow.  We  do  not  recollect 
*  any  one  (except  perhaps  Mr.  Windham)  of  his 
original  favourites,  upon  whom  he  has  not  heap¬ 
ed  the  ordure  of  his  ignoble  abuse ;  and  scarce¬ 
ly  one  whom  he  reproliated  at  the  begin: 
iiing,  who  has  not  been  compensated  at  last  by 
the  most  preposterous  encomiums.  Mr.  Pitt,  j 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  was  tlic  greatest  j 
of  the  great,  the  saviour  of  Europe,  the  most  j 
magnanimoiis  of  statesmen  ;  lately,  his  readers  | 
have  only  heard  of  him  under  the  appellation  ! 
of  ‘  that  shallow-brained  boaster,’ — that  patron 
of  speculation, — that  poor,  hollow,  bombastic 
declaimer,  &.c.  Of  Mr.  Fox,' he  said  in  1802, 
that  he  never  thought  him  a  person  of  any  poli¬ 
tical  importance,  or  one  who  could  ever  liave 
any  weigiit  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  (yol. 
ii.  p.  333;]  he  is  even  guilty  of  the  atrocious 
absurdity  of  averring,  with  all  the  seriousness 
niul  animosity  which  he  can  muster  for  the  oc- 
«'asinn,  that  he  l>clieves  the  only  object  of  that 
illustrious  person’s  journey  to  Paris,  1801,  was 
tnmakt  himuJf  minister  of  this  canntri/  hy  the 
help  of  Bonaparte,  (p.  543.)  He  thanks  hea¬ 
ven,  that  of  all  his  manifold  sins,  that  of  ever 
having,  either  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  been 
an  adherent  of  Charles  Fox,  is  not  among  the 
number ;  and  that  he  only  breaks  throiigli  the 
silence  of  disdain^  on  account  of  the  consequence 
which  he  derives  from  the  friendship  of  the 
First  Consul,  (p.  714.)  He  more  than  insin- 
inteshis  atfeetion  for  rebels,  regicides  and  trai¬ 
tors  ;  resents  his  *  loathesome  calumnies*  on 
the  House  of  Stuart,  and  his  *  miserable  at¬ 
tempts  to  defend  the  eha’aeters  of  Russell  and 
Sydney  ;*  and  concludes  with  asking,  •  Where. 
Sir,  shall  I  find,  in  all  the  cumbrous  volumes  of 
Jiarangiics  which  you  have  uttered  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  tnasons  and  conspiracies  ngaiost 
the  throne  and  the  life  of  your  Sovereign,  one 
single  sentence  or  phrase  expressive  of  your 
abhorrence  of  those  diabolical  machinations 
(p.  719.)  To  this  despicable,  disloyal,  detesta¬ 
ble  statesman,  Mr.  Cobbett  has  himself  stated, 
(vol.  vl.  p.  515.)  that  he  afterwards  went  vucr  ? 
he  calls  him  repeatedly,  *  public  spirited  and 
roagnaniaaous,’  and  declares,  that,  out  of  the 
five  great  miestions  to  which  bis  life  had  been 
devoted,  there  never  had  been  but  oue  on 
which  they  dfiagrced.  In  a  Number  published 
since  bis  death,  he  speaks  of.  the  departed 
statennati  in  the  following  terms.  /He  who 
nm  hi  his  Mtttre  kind  and  indiilgeot  to  a  fault ; 


who  was  nondeifidly  gifted  ia  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  and  of  judging;  whose  heart  arid 
mind  were  always  disposed  to  the  right  side ;  and 
who  only  wanted  as  Major  Cartwright  obseiwes, 
the  resolution  to  say  nay  to  liad  men.’  (vol.  xi. 
p.  595.)  The  truth  cf  tbjs  character  might 
atone  for  much  hastiness. or  error ;  but  nothing 
can  expiate  the  base  scurrility  with  which  it 
stands  contrasted  ;  nor  was  it  fit  that  an  en¬ 
comium  on  Mr.  Fox  should  he  pronounced  by 
lips  polluted  with  libels  wbicli  only  atoned  for 
their  inalignity.by  their  gross  and  contempti¬ 
ble  absurdity. 

The  minor  characters  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Mr.  Slteridan  is  a  very  eloquent  and 
patriotic  person,  while  he  is  opposed  to  Mr. 
Addington ;  when  he  stands  against  Sir  Francis 
Biirdcit,  he  is  a  peculator, — a  player, — and  a 
tool  of  corruption.  Horne  To^e  rs  branded 
through  many  volumes,  as  a  republican,  Jaro 
bin,  and  demagogue.  He  is  even  accused  preln 
ty  distinctly  of  having  been  guilty  of  high 
tfcason ;  ami  yet  we  find,  in  a  late  nnmher, 
^vol.  xi.  p.  872.)  a  most  gracious  and  polite  in- . 
I  vitation  to  him  to  come  forward  for  the  public 
service ;  ‘  nor  do  I  l>elieve,*  says  Mr.  Cobbett, 
“  that  if  the  gentleman  who  is  represented  a% 
having  such  ab.solflte  power  over  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  were  once  more  to  stand  forward  in 
public  life,  he  could  in  a  short  time  hence  men. 
with  any  of  the  prejudices  which  have  hereto* 
fore  existed  against  him.”  Even  Mr.  Boivles. 
who  is  now  the  constant  object  of  Mr.  Cobbett’s 
scorn  and  derision,  was  once  considered  by  him 
in  the  light  of  a  respectable  coadjutor.  In  the 
seiMnd  volume  we  hear  of  his  valuable  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  of  Mr.  Cobbetl’s  entire  acqntcsence 
ill  the  sentiments  they  contain.  Ihc  senti¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Bowle.s,  for  which  we  certain h 
enteifain  no  great  respect,  were  always  we  Ue* 
lieve,  the  satne  which  be  now  professes. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  we  infer  from  tliiv 
strange  alteration  of  praise  and  blame  in  tht 
pages  of  Mr.  Cobbett?  Why,  that  Qobf^\ 
should  care  much  for4:ither ;  that  (bey  Ure  be-, 
stowed  from  passion' or  party  prejudice,  and  not 
from  any  sound  principles  f#f  judgment ;  aud 
that  it  must  be  the  most  foolish  of  all  things  to 
take  our  impressions  of  the  merit  of  any  indii- 
vidual,  from  a  man  whose  own  opinmns  har^ 
not  only  varied,  but  been,  absolutely  reversed, 
within  these  four  years.  The  consideration  of 
this  versatility  in  Mr.  Cobbetl’s  likings  aiid  dls- 
liktngs,  has.  we  will  confess,  been  a  considet-a 
hie  encouragement  to  us  In  the  task  of  revien- 
hig  his  lucrabations.  When  we  first  felt  it  to 
be  oiir  duty  to  point  out  tlie  pernicious  parts  of 
his  tenets,  we  were  a  little  appalled  by  the 
prospect  of  the  weekly  ahese  with  which  we 
lay  our  account  with  being  rewarded ;  but  when 
we  di«)covered,  in  the  course  ii>f  our  reidjogi 
how  kindly  he  repays  the  victims'  of  bis  occa¬ 
sional  reprobatioii,  #e  grew  quite  easy  upo4 
that  subject  ;  -Katislied  tiHtt,  if  he  thbufdkbu^ 
ns  for  a  month  or  two  to  come,  be  wiH  make 
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118  ample  ameods  in  the  loug  run,  and  end  bj  I 
being  the  most  devoted  of  our  admirers. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  Mr.  Cob-  j 
belt’s  opinions  of  men  ;  and  though  they  are 
opinions  of  public  men,  and  delivered  on  public 
principles,  we  are  willing  to  admit  the  plea, 
that  they  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  ca¬ 
prices  of  personal  aflTection,  and  that  the  charge 
of  inconsisteccy  is  not  completely  made  out, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  his  opinions  have 
undergone  as  great  a  cl^ange  with  regard  to  the 
substantial  measures  of  policy  which  he  has  al¬ 
ways  been  occupied  in  discussing,  as  with  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  individuals  by  whom  they 
Lave  been  proposed.  And  here  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  it  is  no  test  of  consistency  at 
all,  tor  a  writer  to  be  able  to  say,  I  hwe  always 
been  an  enemy  to  peculation ;  or,  I  have  uni¬ 
formly  been  a  friend  to  the  coiifttitution.  No 
man  in  this  country  ever  pretended  to  defend 
peculation,  or  to  impugn  the  constitution  in  di¬ 
rect  terras ;  nor  have  any  parties  ever  been  ar¬ 
rayed  against  each  other,  who  were  not  perfect¬ 
ly  agreed  as  to  these  and  other  general  propo- 
Mtions.  It  is  not  then  in  his  iiniforin  professions 
of  attachment  to  the  constitution,  or  of  hostility 
to  those  who  endanger  it,  that  wc  are  to  look 
for  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cobbett’s  political  con¬ 
sistency.  It  is  iu  the  specific  measures  which 
he  has  successively  held  out  as  necessary  for  its 
defence,  and  tlie  views  and  arguments  by  wbicli 
iichas  at  different  time  affecteil  to  support  it. 

After  having  been  liimself,  for  ten  years,  by 
far  the  loudest  and  most  violent  of  those  who 
endeavoured  to  terrify  us  with  the  dangers  of 
Jacobinism,  and  the  example  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution,  Mr.  Cobbett  could  sit  down  coolly,  on 
the  11th  ot  July,  1807,  and  write  these  words. 

*  For  the  last  fourteen  years,  alarms  referring 

*  to  the  Fiencli  revolution,  have  from  time  to 
‘  time  been  played  oflf  upon  this  nation,  and 
‘  tliat  too  with  woftil  and  disgraceful  success. 

*  To  these  alarms,  artfully  excited  and  kept  up, 

*  the  country  owes  almost  the  whole  of  her  pro- 

*  sent  difficulties ;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
‘  fear  men  entertained  of  the  overthrow  of  ail 

*  order,  law,  and  religion,  Pitt  never  could  have 
‘  Iield  so  long  that  power,  by  the  exercise  of 
‘  wbicli  be  entailed  such  a  train  of  curses  upon 

*  uf.  Let  the  people  look  to  this.  Ijct  them 

*  take  care  not  to  be  alarmed  again  into  an  ap- 

*  probation  of  seven  years  suspension  of  the  Ha- 

*  beas  Corpus  Act.  Let  them  take  special  care 

*  npt  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  only  way  to  have 

*  their  liberties  secured,  is  to  have  them  taken 
away  from  them.*  (vol.  xii.  p.  36.)  This  is 

pretty  well  for  a  general  specimen  of  consisten¬ 
cy  ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  somewhat  more  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  points  upon  which  Mr.  Cobbett  has  des¬ 
canted  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  animation  for 
the  last  four  months,  are,  1st,  The  ueces.tity  of 
a  reform  in  the  representation ;  2d,  The  bene¬ 
fit  of  frequent  elections ;  and,  3d,  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  removing  all  placemen  as  well  ai  pen¬ 
sioners  the  boases  of  Parfiament.  Now* 


upon  each  of  these  subjects,  we  have  had.  the 
benefit  of  perusing  his  opinions  some  years  ago ; 
and  the  comparison  of  tho^e  opinions  with  the 
doctrines  which  he  now  maintains  with  so  much 
zeal  and  confidence,  furnishes  a  contrast,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  not  less  kistiuctive  and  amusing, 
than  that  which  has  heeu  already  presented  iu 
bis  judgments  of  individuals. 

Upon  the  subfpct  of  parliamentary  reform,  we 
have  a  pretty  decisive  diatribe  in  an  angry  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  January  1803.  The 
leading  accucation  against  that  geutleraan  is, 
that  he  bad  once  patronized  that  detestable 
cause.  ‘  Of  the  clamours  for  parliaraeutary  re- 

*  form,’  says  he,  ‘  first  begun  by  you  and  your 

*  associates,  how  numerous  and  how  great  have 
‘  been  the  evils  !  No  small  portion  of  the  dis- 

*  contents  and  dangers  which  have  existed  in 

*  England  and  Ireland,  arose  Irom  the  doctrines 
‘  promulgated  by  the  parliamentary  reformers  ; 

*  whose  wild  notions,  incoherent  plans,  and  noo- 

*  sensical  phrases,  were  adopted  by  all  those 

*  seditious  and  treasonable  combiuHtioos  which,* 
&c.  He  then  falls  foul,  iu  still  strongei  terras, 
of  the  reform  societies  of  1782  and  1785  ;  aud 
after  stating  io  italics,  that  *  Horne  Tooke, 

*  who  W  ’S  prosecuted  for  high  treason,  pleaded, 

*  in  defence,  that  kit  society  had  in  view  no 
,  oilier  object  than  that  which  had  been  pui*siicd 
‘  by  you  and  your  coadjutors,’  he  goes  on  to 
conclude  that  *  the  principles  broached  and  prn- 
‘  raulgated  by  you  and  your  associates,  were 
^  such  as  led  to  the  commission  of  high  treason, 

*  the  most  heinons  of  all  earthly  oflences — the 

*  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 

*  King.’  vol.  JIL  p.  35.  There  are  many  other 
passages  iti  which  the  same  principles  are  de¬ 
livered;  and  not  only  the  rebellions  in  Ireland, 
but  tlie  revolution  in  France,  referred  to  the 
pernicious  example  of  those  aiiioug  us  ivho  first 
set  on  foot  *  those  wild  and  pi'esumptuous  pro- 
‘  jects’  for  parliamentary  reform. 

After  this,  it  is  really  edifying  to  hear' Mr. 
Cobbett  exclaiming,  in  the  bitterness  of  hi» 
heart,  ‘  the  people  know  very  well  liow  the 
House  of  Commons  is  chosen  ;*  and  actually 
quoting  the  words  and  resolutions  of  the  very 
reformers  of  1782,  in  order  to  ask  Mr.  Percivat 
whether,  iu  such  a  state  of  the  representation, 
it  be  not  a  mockery  to  call  an  election  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  sense  of  the  people,  or,  *  whether 

*  men  ought  to  he  reviled,  and  punished  as  trait* 

*  ors  and  seditions  libellers,  because  they  are 

*  discontented  with  such  a  state  of  things, — be- 

*  cause  they  wish  for,  and  seek  an  improvement 

*  in  the  representation.  And  I  put  it  to  your 

*  reason,*  he  adds,  *  whether  the  upholding 

*  such  a  state  of  things,  and  such  reviliugs  and 

*  pboishings,  1^  the  likely  means  of  calling  forth 

*  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  defence  of  the  gov- 

*  ernment.*  vol.  XI.  p.  868.  Throughout  all 
the  latter  numbers,  indeed,  his  main  ground  of 
accusation  against  the  Whigs,  as  well  as  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Mr,  Pitt,  ts,  that  none  of  them  took 
any  measures,  while  io  power,  for  carrying  into 
eflfect  those  great  plans  of  parliamentary  ro* 
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fbi'iD,  for  wbicb  they  bad  afifectod  fo  iniicb  zeal 
while  in  opposition. 

Upon  the  same  important  subject,  combined 
with  the  con.sideration  of  the  ejects  of  frequent 
election,  we  have  a  still  fuller  and  more  elabo¬ 
rate  picture  of  Mr.  Cobbett’s  original  sent!- 
oients,  in  his  summary  of  p»liUcs  for  June,  1802. 
lie  there  observes,  on  occasion  of  a  recent  dis¬ 
solution  of  Parliament,  that  *  the  people  had 

*  been  told,  in  iwojactious  addresses,  that  they 

*  are  not  represented  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons ; 

*  that  that  assembly  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to 

*  be ;  and  that,  until  it  be  reformed,  it  is  in  vain 

*  for  them  to  hope  for  any  good  from  that  quar- 
‘  ter.*  How  exactly  those  factious  addresses 
coincide  with  Mr.  Cobbett’s  own  sentiments  in 
bis  late  letters  to  the  Electors  of  Westminster, 
none  of  his  readers  can  fail  to  perceive.  In 
1802,  however,  be  not  only  calls  them  factious, 
but  goes  on  to  state,  that  ‘  the  words  npresen* 

*  tation  and  elective  franchise^  haye  done  much 
‘  towards  confusing  the  brains,  and  corrupting 

*  the  hearts  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects ;  and 

*  though  he  has  not  the  power  of  dissipating  the 

*  fatal  dehtsian^  it  is  yet  bis  duty  to  contribute 

*  his  mite  to  the  attempt.’  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  laudable  endeavour,  he  presents  his 
readers  with  a  picture  of  the  miserable  state  of 
the  represr4)tation  in  one  of  the  states  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  ‘  where  the  elective  franchise  was  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  even  Sir  Francis  Biirdett  could  have 
wished  it and  assures  them  that  the  choice 
frequently  fell  upon  bankrupts  swindlers,quaeks, 
atheists,  &c.  The  rationale  of  all  which  he 
gives  very  much  at  his  case  as  follows.  *  The 

*  cause  of  their  preposterous  choice  is  t  his.  The 

*  mass  of  the  poopk  of  all  n.'itions  are  so  fond  of 

*  nothing  as  of  power.  Men  of  sense  knotv  that 

*  the  people  can  in  reality  exercise  no  power  which 

*  will  not  tend  to  their  own  injury.  Hence  it  is, 

*  that  in  stated  where  the  popular  voice  is  iin- 

*  checked  by  a  royal,  or  some  other  heriditary 

*  influence,  that  voice  is,  nine  times  out  qf  ten, 

*  given  in  favour  qf  those  fawning  parisites,  who, 

*  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  interest  and  am- 

*  bit  ion,  profess  to  ackoowledge  no  sovereignty 

*  but  (hat  of  the  people,  and  who,  when  they 

*  once  get  into  power,  rule  the  »)Oor  sovereign 

*  with  a  rod  of  scorpions,*  Sm.  He  then  quotes 

*  an  American  pamphleteer  iu  proof  of  the 

*  shocking  state  of  the  legislatures  in  that  re- 

*  public ;  and  concludes.  ‘  Such,  Englishmen,,  is 

*  the  description  of  a  legislative  assembiy, 
‘where  .“equal  representation”  prevails; 

‘  where  almost  every  man  has  a  vote  at  elect- 

*  ious  and  where  these  elections  do  aoiiually 

*  occur.  The  ambitious  knaves,  who  fl.itter  you 
‘  with  high  notions  of  your  rights  and  piivile- 

*  ges, — who  are  everlastlugly  driving  in  your 

*  ears  the  blessings  of  what  they  call  the  clec- 

*  tive  franchise,  wish  to  add  rto  the  number  of 

*  electors,  l>ecause  they  well  know  that  they 

*  Would  thereby  gain  au  accession  of  strength,’ 
&c.  vqI.  I.  p.  195, 

Compare,  with  these  passages,:tbe  whole  tenor 
qf  the  author’s  late  addresses  to  the  electors  of 
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Westminster,  and,  in  particular,  his  late  antic.i- 
pation  of  another  Westminster  election,  which, 
he  says,  ‘  will  be  a  great  good, — an  uninized 
good. — a  good  indisputable, — a  good  which  will 
make  up  fur  many  and  many  an  evil ;’  and  the 
passages  where  he  says,  •  So  unequivocal  are 

*  the  advantages  of  an  election,  to  the  people 

*  at  lear.t,  that  I  should  suppose  there  are  veiy 

*  few  persons  unconnected  with  the  late  ministcy 

*  who  roust  not  rejoice  at  the  prospect.  Tq 
‘  choose  our  representatives,  is  among  the  most 

*  precious  of  our  rights.  It  is  our  just  franchise; 

‘  and  can  there  be  a  voter  iu  the  whole  kingdom 
‘  who  objects  to  have  an  occasion  to  exercise  it^ 

‘  Can  the  exercise  of  it  come  too  often  ?’  &c . 
^c.  In  the  same  tone  he  quotes,  with  warm 
approbation,  the  excellent  speech  of  3Ir.  Frcn<J, 
(vol.  XH.  p.  10.)  in  which  it  is  stated,  ‘The 

*  public  demands  that  the  menibers  of  the 

*  House  of  Commons  the  representatives  qf 

*  the  public,  not  the  clioice  of  a  few  private  in- 

*  dividuals ;  that  Parliaments  be  frequent,  so 

*  that  the  members  .may  not  lose  sight  of  their 
‘  duties  to  their  constituents,’  &'c. 

Mr.  Cobbett’s  great  mialern  theme,  however, 
U  bis  detestation  of  placemen  and  pensioners ; 
and  the  leading  argument — if  we  mu.st  call  it  ar¬ 
gument — of  his  late  Numbers,  is  directeit  to 
show,  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  for  Eng¬ 
land  till  every  individual  of  this  hateful  descrip¬ 
tion  be  excluded  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
This,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  is  the  sum  aqd 
substance,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  reform 
by  »vhich  alooe  we  can  be  saved  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  We  are  wearied  now  of  turning  over  tlic 
close  printed  pages  of  his  former  Numbers  lor 
doctrines  exactly  opposed  to  this.  We  are  very 
much  mistaken,  however,  if  they  are  not  to  be 
found  there  ;  and  are  perfectly  positive  that  no 
hints  of  this  new  creed  are  to  be  met  with  iu 
any  writing  of  his  published  so  long  a.s  two 
years  ago.  This,  of  itself,  is  quite  decisive  as 
to  the  state  of  bis  former  opinions.  Placemen 
and  pensioners  have  sat  in  Parliament  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  years ;  and  yet  Mr.  Cobbett 
had  been  ten  years  a  patriotic  journalist  in  this 
country,  before  he  found  it  necessary  to  say  one 
word  against  this  dreadful  abuse.  He  will 
scarcely  pretend  that  there  are' more  placemen 
now  in  Parliament  than  there  were  three  years 
ago ;  and  if  their  existence  there  be  now  so 
mortal  to  the  constitution  that  nothing  short  of 
their  total  expulsion  can  give  us  a  chance  for 
its  preservatiou,  it  surely  must  have  been  his 
duty  to  have  proposed  such  a  measure  before 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  put  it  into  his  famous  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Electors  of  Middlesex.  The  merits 
of  the  doctrine  itself  we  shall  consider  immedi¬ 
ately.  We  are  new  speaking  only  of  Mr.  Cob- 
beti’s  consistency  in  iusistiog  on  it  as  obviously 
indispensable  to  our  salvation.  We  have  just 
fallen  by  accident  upon  the  foibwiog  passage, 
in  an  abusive  letter  to  Mr-  Wilhcrforce  &- 
cember,  1802,  iu  wbicb  the  propriety  gml  le¬ 
gality  of  placemen  sitting  iu  Parliament  seems 
to  be  pretty  clearly  taken  for  granteil  iKs- 
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courting  of  Pari ianien tat y  uisinterestedncf:s,  he 
says — ‘  I’hough  piesoiit  experience  teaches  us 

*  that  some  men  certainly  \ti.sii  for  office  to  g'a- 

*  tifv  their  own  covetousness  and  vanity  ;  tlw3'  e 

*  are  others,  and,  I  trust,  a  far  greater  tiuniher^ 

*  who,  in  their  pursuit  of  power,  arc  actuated  hy 

*  the  noble  motive  of  advancing  the  power  and 

*  happiness  of  their  .Sovejcign  and  their  coun- 

*  try.  That  considerations  of  a  private  nature, 

*  -“the  desire  of*  posthumous,  and  even  of  pre» 

*  sent  fame,  may  mix  themselves  along  witli  this 

*  great  loading  public  motive,  I  allow  : — But. 

*  Sir,  I  defy  you  to  show  me,  in  the  conduct  of 

*  a  placeman  of  this  description,  any  prc-iimp- 
‘  tion  that  lie  has  made  the  choice  of  his  clet  iors 

*  subservient  to  his  own  interest  or  aggrandizc- 

*  ment,  which  will  not  apply  with  equal,  or  with 

*  greater  force  to  yourself,*  Sic. 

There  is  only  one  other  subject,  we  think, 
upon  which  Mr.  Coblintt  used  fonn'U'Iy  to  en- 
Jargo  with  *sucli  frequency  and  zeal  as  to  make 
it  one  of  the  fair  characteristics  of  his  peculiar 
opinions  ;  we  mean  bis  ardent  love  and  venera¬ 
tion  fertile  person  and  family  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  for  royalty  indeed  in  general. — In  Iiis  earlier 
voluiiies,  there  is  nfucb  fulsome  cant  and  diSf 
gosling  raring  of  this  sort;  but  sine  he  has 
embraced  the  creed  of  Sir  Francis  Biirdctt,  this 
tine*  spirit  of  devoted  loyalty  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  evaporated.  In  his  number  Ibr  24tli  Marcli, 
1G07,  he  defends  the  toast  of  ‘  our  Sovereign 
the  People,’  given  at  one  of  the  worthy  Baro¬ 
net's  dinners,  and  says,  he  has  no  other  objec¬ 
tion  to  it  iiian  that,  *  it  is  not  of  plain  nne- 

*  quivocal  meaning.*  He  treats  with  considera¬ 
ble  derision  a  loyal  correspondent,  who  had 
said,  he  trusted  every  true  Knglishmaii  would 
shed  the  iast  drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of  his 
King; — tells  him  the  King  has  about  2(X>,000 
geuttemen  in  red  and  blue  Jackets,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  support  him,  and  that  he  is  able  to 
trkc  cart?  of  himself  ; — and  that  f.’jch  view.s  of 
devotion  may  be  rrasona!)le  and  manly  when 
we  see  the  King  giving  up  any  point  whatever, 
bow'cvcr  loudly  called  for,  or  from  whatever 
quarter.  After  this  he  proceeds  to  justify  the 
party  at  the  .«aiJ  dinner  lor  omitting  to  drink 
the  Kind’s  hcalUi ; — contends  that  this  is  merely 
a  voluntary  exjiression  of  admiration  of  his  con- 
<Iuct, — and  that,  for  his  own  part,  since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  so  many  llaiiovcriaii  soldiers,  the 
#'xemption  of  the  King’s  property  from  the  in¬ 
come-tax  and  one  or  two  other  suspicious 
tilings  of  the  same  description,  he  has  not  felt 
quite  so  much  of  that  admiration,  and  docs  not 
choose  voluntarily  to  come  forwai'd  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  that  sentiment,  S^c.  (vol.  XI.'p.  d3fi.) 
is  it  ton  much  to  say,  that  the  zealous  advocate 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  of  all  their  connexions, 
might  have  been  expected  to  speak  of  the  sons 
of  his  own  Sovereign  in  terms  of  less  contempt 
and  acrimony  ?  His  observations  on  the  Dukes 
of  York  and  Clarence,  though  we  had  no  great 
objection  to  tbeir  substance,  are  certainly  too 
much  in  the  style  of  the  professed  enemies  of 
nnyalty. 


We  have  dwelt  ea  this  subject  too  long  ;  but 
we  conceive  that  the  charge  of  inconsi  tency  is 
made  out  completely  :  and  tluiiigii  we  do  not  by 
any  means  marvel,  as  Mr.  It  is  moved  to 

do  on  a  similar  occasion,  *  how  a  man  can  bold 
*  lip  his  head,  or  even  exist,  under  the  proof  of 
‘  such  glaring  tcr2ivnrs.ition.’  we  do  ibink  our- 
.selvcs  entiilcd  to  say,  tliat  tlic  proof  vshich  vu 
have  now  detailed  ihould  li-ab'e  b<  jud^uient, 
and  detract  iioin  his  aulborify.  up;  all  thp  sub- 
ject«  to  which  that  proof  .iiMiifrabie.  VYiiat- 
ever  influence  or  reputation  bo  n>a>  have  ac¬ 
quired  by  his  earlier  v»' filings,  blionlo  ope*  ate 
againjt  the  doctrines  v>liicn  inj  is  now  i  inploj  eri 
ill  nromulgatiog;  aud  all  the  effect  wl.ich  Ui» 
argM'Tienis  have  produced  on  his  admircTS, 
should  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  the  maxims  to 
which  he  now  requires  their  assent.  A  man 
who  had  never  been  zealous  for  his  party  or  his 
opinions,  may  desert  thtni  witiio  it  inooh  re¬ 
proach  ;  but  it  most  always  Ik?  an  awkward  evo¬ 
lution  for  one  who  had  be»  u  distinguished  for 
contideiice  an<!  clamour,  anil  who  has  no  '-ocuicr 
made  the  transition,  ihan  In*  renevvs  the  vio¬ 
lence  ami  abuse  which  he  had  formerly  exerted 
on  the  opposite  side  By  the  uncliai  itable, 
such  a  man  will  always  l*e  r  egarded  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  bully,  without  principle  or  Kincerity, — 
who.-e  servic<?s  may  be  bought  by  any  one  who 
will  pay  tliew  price  to  his  avarice  or  other  pas¬ 
sions  ; — and  the  most  liberal  must  consider  him 
as  a  person  ivithout  any  steadiness  or  depth  of 
judgment  ; — accu>toined  to  he  led  away  by 
hasty  views  aud  occasional  impressions  ; — enti¬ 
tled  to  no  weight  or  authority  in  questions  of 
delicacy  or  iniportance  ;  and  hkely  to  be  found 
in  arms  against  his  old  associates  <»n  every  ma¬ 
terial  eliangp  in  libs  own  condition,  or  that  of 
the  country. 


CohbetCs  Register, puhlishcfl at  New-York, 
The  first  number  appeared  on  -Tuesday 
last.  It  contains  an  Infraducton/  Address 
to  the  People  of  the  United  States  in  general, 
and  to  his  old  English  friends  in  this  country, 
in  particular.  It  is  w  ell  written,  of  course ; 
but  in  a  style  of  greater  condescension  and 
humility  than  is  usual  with  him.  It  pro¬ 
fesses  much  interest  in  the  prosperlfj^  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  object  is  very  pre¬ 
cisely  sciiorth,  in  these  words  : 

“  My  object  in  this  publicalioii  is  to  describe 
the  state  to  ^vhich  n’c  [The  people  of  Englandj 
have  been  reduced,  and  the  arts  that  have 
been  and  are  daily  committed  against  us,  in  or¬ 
der  that  you  may  clearly  see  the  means  by 
which  we  have  been  reduced  to  our  present  ab¬ 
ject  slavery,  and  seeing,  that  you  may  avoid 
them,  as  yon  would  avoid  the  sword,  pestilence 
and  famine.** 

That  there  are  comiptiona  in  the  English 
government  of  dreadful  efficacy,  no  one, 
we  tbihk,  can  reaeonably  doubt.  And  that 
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a  writer  who  sliali  faithfully  exhibit  them  to 
*lbe  American  people,  will  do  us  essential 
service  is  a  necessary  consequence.  Nor 
will  it  require  the  exercise  ot  much  sagaci¬ 
ty,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  to  discover 
that  the  present  American  administration 
have  already  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
that  same  system,  which  has  in  England 
Curtailed  the  liberty  of  subject,  and  loaded 
the  kingdom  with  placenien,  pensioners  and 
taxation. 

If  Mr.  Cobbett  means  us  fairly,  and. strange 
as  it  may  appear,  we  confess  we  are  not 
without  a  hope  that  he  does,  he  may,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  deluded  instruments  of  our  ad¬ 
ministration,  are  disposed  to  listen  to  hiiil 
with  confidence,  and  even  with  pleasure, 
he  may  succeed  in  awakening  salutary  sus¬ 
picions  in  their  minds,  which  others  would 
in  vain  labour  to  excite. 

To  the  following  remarks  in  the  Regbter 
great  attention  is  due,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  given. 

From  Cobbett s  Register. 

In  America  there  is  no  National  Bank!  and 
most  ardently  do  I  hope,  that  there  never  will 
he  one,  though  it  may  now  be  wished  for  by 
many  of  the  real  friends  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  I  think  they  deceive  themselves  as 
to  the  eficcts  of  such  an  itistitiiiiou.  For  the 
presents  it  might  remove  difiiculties;  but,  in 
the  end,  2i  close  co7ineiion  would  take  place  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  bank  ;  and  from 
that  moment,  be  the  form  of  the  government 
what  it  might,  from  being  the  servant,  as  it  now 
iv,  It  would  begin  to  become  the  master  of  the 
people.  When  things  are  brought  to  this  state ; 
when  the  fortunes  of  half  the  community,  de¬ 
pend,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  upon  the  government, 
and  must  be  lost  If  the  government  be  over* 
Ihroivn,  who  can  be  foolish  enough  to  expect 
any  tiling  like  effectual  resistance  ot  the  acts  of 
the  government,  be  they  rv*at  they  may  7  In  such 
a  state  of  tilings,  when  men  talk  of  mpporting 
the  government ;  when  they  say,  that  government 
iiiiKt  he  supported  ;  that  they  will  spend  their 
lart  shilling,  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  in  supporting  the  constitutimi ;  they 
i-eally  mean  by  government  and  constitution,  nei¬ 
ther  more  nor  less  than  the  dividends  on  their 
stock ;  and,  if  they  were  fVankly  to  say  so,  no 
one  could  reasonably  blame  them ;  it  is  the  hy¬ 
pocrisy  of  their  professions  only  that  exposes 
them  to  c^Dsnre. 

By  tho  means  of  a  system,  such  as  is  here 
'ttontemjdatcd,  a  government  soon  becomes  able 
to  do  what  it  pleases.  The  great  check,  the 
right  of  wilhhohHng  mon^^y,  and  which  is,  in¬ 
deed  (short  of  open  resistance  by  force  of  arms) 
th#  only  check  that  any  people  can  have  in 
their  power,  is,  in  siieb  a  case,  a  dead  Utter 
the  granting  if  money  is  a  mere  aiatfer  of  form. 


Thus  a  government,  backed  by  an  enormous 
debt,  may  safely  count  amongst  its  supporters  all 
the  most  opulent  even  of  its  political  enemies, 
while  those  who  are  its  political  friends  are 
bound  to  it  by  ties  of  tenfold  the  ordinary  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  whoever  has  courage  suf¬ 
ficient  to  oppose,  or  to  censure  openly,  such  a 
government,  is  sure  to  bring  down  on  him  the 
vengeance  of  all  who  feel  that  tbeir  fate  is 


linked  to  that  of  the  government.  No  matter 


what  is  the  subject  of  his  complaint;  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  clearly  justice  and  truth  are  on  his 
side ;  no  matter  how  irreproachable  his  charac¬ 
ter,  how  indisputably  upwright  his  views ;  no 
matter  how  unanswerable  bis  arguments  ;  his 
Kpeeches  or  his  writings  tend  to  shake  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  he  is  jacobin,  traitor-,  devil,  and  merits 
to  be  exterminated.  What  a  deal  of  pure  loy¬ 
alty,  Sir,  has  flowed  from  this  abundant,  this  in¬ 
exhaustible  source ! 

If  the  people  of  America  do  but  read  in  my 
my  work  “  Paper  against  Gold,**  the  account  of 
the  drigin  of  the  Bank  of'  England ;  if  they 
see  clearly  that  that  bank  was  established  foe 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  government  the 
tucans  of  getting  money  into  its  hands  without 
the  necessity  of  applying  directly  to  parlia¬ 
ment;*  if  they  see,  that  the  bank  and  the  debt 
arose  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  if  they  sec, 
that,  since  the  debt  arrived  at  any  considerable 
;  magnitude,  no  parliament  has  ev^r  refused  to 
I  grant  money ;  if  they  see,  that,  as  the  debt  has 
I  increased,  so,  and  in  nearly  the  same  proportfon, 

'  pauperism  has  increased,  and  that  penal  law5, 
;jn(l  laws  abridging  public  liberty,  have  also 
gradually  increased ;  if  they  see,  as  they  may 
in  the  present  picture  of  this  country,  thousands 
upon  thousands  plunged  into  utter  ruin ;  from 
alilueoce  hurled  down  to  poverty  by  an  influence 
unseen  and  to  them  wholly  unaccountable ;  if 
they  see  that  a  great  bunk,  connected  milk  a  go-^ 
vemment,  has  produced  a  state  of  things,  in 
which  no  human  precautions  can  enable  any 
man  to  shield  himself  from  ruin  ;  in  which  the 
value  of  property  is  subject  to  changes  which 
the  owner  has  nothing  to  do  in  producing;  ia 
which  all  pecuniary  contracts  for  time  are  vir¬ 
tually  violated,  to  the  ruin  of  one  party  and 
the  enriching  of  anotlier ;  and  which,  according 
I  to  all  appearance,  must  end  in  calamities  even 
more  serious  than  the  present ;  if,  S^ir,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America  see  all  this,  and  all  this  they 
I  may  clearly  see  in  our  example,  I  am  disposed 
to  believe,  that  they  will  be  very  slow  indeed 
to  consent  to  any  establishment,  that  shall,  ia 
any  of  its  leading  features,  resemble  the  paper 
Mammoth  of  England. 


I  do  not  believe,  (and.  Indeed,  I  can  almost 
say  I  am  certain  of  the  contra »-y,)  that  it  is  the 
design,  or  (he  wish,  of  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  to  build  such  a  structure  as  that  which  I 
hare  been  descriUiig.  Sitch  men  as  Mr,  Maddr 
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^  How  literally  applicable The  govarninent,  ta 
make*  sure  of  their  ot^t,  are  to  have  always  Jive  q: 
theii*  dirn  rrcfltnr^s  in  fhp ! 
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san  and  Mr,  Munro  can  Kate  no  such  rvish.j  The 
i#fuier  is  about  to  rttiie  to  private  life  for  the 
tcmaiuder  of  his  clays  ;  the  latter,  at  most,  has 
only  a  few  years  to  follow  after  him  in  the  same 
career.  Neither  can  possibly  have  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  their  posterity  in  view  from  any 
source  of  emolument  connected  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  If  they  are  strenuous  for  a  National  ^ok, 
as  it  is  said  they  are,  it  is  because  they  see  in 
it  immediate  benefit  tp  the  country,  and  do  not 
see  distant  danger  to  its  happiness  and  liberties 
lurking  in  the  same  cause.  But,  and  (his  is  all  I 
desire  upon  the  subject,  1  hope  they  will,  before 
they  finally  adopt  such  a  measure,  cast  their 
eyes  once  more  towards  England,  and  see  what 
a  resolution  has,  silently  and  unseen,  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  similar  means. 


How  wofully  deceived  was  Mr.  Cobbett^  in  his 
opinions  of  these  men  !  Will  he  not,  after  all,  return  to 
bis  original  opinion  of  Mr.  Monroe  ? 


MR.  JEFFERSON’S  ANSWER. 

The  following  letter  is  in  reply  to  a  let¬ 
ter  written  by  Benjamin  Austin,  Esq.  of 
Boston* 

MonticellOiJan.  9, 1816. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  acknowledge  with  pleasure  your 
letter  of  the  9th  Dec.  last. 

Yoiir  opinion  on  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  Prance,  are  entirely  just,  so 
far  as  these  events  are  yet  developed.  But 
we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  they  haVe 
not  reached  their  ultimate  termination. — 
There  is  still  an  awful  void  between  the 
present,  and  What  is  to  he,  the  /-asf  chapter 
of  this  history ;  and  1  fear  it  is  to  be  filled 
with  abominations  as  frightful,  as  those 
which  have  already  disgraced  it.  That 
nation  is  too  high  minded,  has  too  much 
innate  force,  intelligence  and  elasticity,  to 
remain  quiet  under  its  present  compression* 
Sampson  will  arise  in  his  strength,  and  pro¬ 
bably  will  ere  long  hurst  asunder  the  cords 
and  the  webs  of  the  Philistines.  But  what 
are  to  be  the  scenes  of  havoc  and  horror, 
and  how  widely  they  may  spread  between 
the  brethren  of  one  family,  our  ignorance 
of  the  interior  feuds  and  antipathies  of  the 
country,  places  beyond  our  ken.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  convulsions,  we  cannot 
hut  indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  they  will 
ehd  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  a 
representative  government ;  a  government 
in  which  the  will  of  the  people  wifi  be  an 
efiective  ingredient.  This  important  ele¬ 
ment  has  taken  root  in  the  European  mind, 
aiid  will  have  its  growth.  Their  rulers  sen¬ 


sible  of  this,  are  already  offering  this  mo¬ 
dification  of  their  govern.nents,  under  the 
plausible  pretence,  that  it  is  a  voluntary 
concession  on  their  part.  Had  Bonaparte 
used  his  legitimate  power  honestly  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  a  free  govern- 
menr,  France  would  now  have  been  Jn 
prosperity  and  rest,  and  her  example  ope¬ 
rating  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  every  na¬ 
tion  iu  Europe  would  eventually  have 
founded  a  government  over  which  the  will 
of  the  people  would  have  had  a  powerful 
control.  *  His  improper  conduct,  however, 
has  checketl  the  salutary  progress  of  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  hilt  the  object  is  fixed  in  the  eye  of 
nations,  and  they  will  press  to  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  to  the  general  melioration 
of  the  condition  of  mail.  \i^hat  a  germc 
have  (he  Freemen  of  the  U.  Slates  planted* 
and  how  faithfully  should  they  cherish  the 
parent  tree  at  home !  Chagrin  Jaud  mortifi¬ 
cation  are  the  punisbmeilt  our  enemies  re¬ 
ceive. 

You  tell  me  I  am  quoted  by  those  who 
wish  to  continue  our  dependence  on 
England  for  manufactures.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  might  have  been  so  quoted 
with  mofe  candour.  But  within  the  thirty 
yeare  which  have  since  elapsed,  how  are 
circumstances  changed  ?  We  were  then  in 
peace — our  independent  place  among  na¬ 
tions  acknowledged.  A  commerce  which 
offered  the  raw  materials  in  exchange  for 
the  same  material,  after  receiving  the  last 
touch  of  industry,  was  worthy  the  attention 
of  all  nations.  It  was  expected  that  those 
especially  to  whom  manufacturing  industry 
was  important,  would  cherish  the  friendship 
of  such  customers  by  every  favour,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  cultivate  their  peace  by  every  act 
of  justice  and  ftiendship.  Under  this  pros¬ 
pect  the  question  seemed  legitimate,  wheth¬ 
er  with  such  an  immensity  of  unimproved 
land  the  industry  of  ascricuUure^  or  that  of 
manufactures,,  would  add  most  to  the  nation¬ 
al  wealth  ?  And  the  doubt  on  the  utility  of 
American  manufactures  was  entertained  on 
this  consideration  chiefly,  that  to  the  labour 
of  the  husbandman  a  vast  addition  is  made 
by  the  spontaneous  energies  of  the  earth  on 
which  it  is  employed.  For  one  grain  of 
wheat  committed  to  the  earth,  she  renders 
20,  30,  and  even  50  fold — Whereas  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  manufacturer  falls  in  most  in¬ 
stances  vastly  below  this  profit.  Pounds 
of  flax  in  his  hands,  yield  hut  penny  weights 
of  lace.  This  exchan<^e  too,  laliorious  as  i*:- 
might  seem*  what  n  field  did  it  promise  fo 
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occupation  of  the  ocean — what  a  nurse- 
rjr  for  that  class  of  citizens  ho  were  to  ex¬ 
ercise  and  maintain  our  equal  rights  on  that 
element !  This  was  the  state  of  things  in 
17S5,  when  the  Notes  on  Virginia  were 
first  published  ;  when  the  ocean  being  open 
to  all  nations,  and  their  common  rights  in  it 
being  acknowledged  and  exercised  under 
regulations  sanctioned  by  the  assent  and 
usage  of  all,  it  was  thought  that  the  doubt 
might  claim  some  consideration.  But  who 
in  1785,  could  forsee  the  rapid  depravity 
which  was  to  render  the  close  of  that  centu¬ 
ry  a  disgrace  to  the  history  of  civilized  so¬ 
ciety  ?  Who  could  have  iraagined  that  the 
two  most  distinguished  in  the  rank  of  na¬ 
tions,  for  scUnce  and  civilizaiion^  would  have 
suddenly  descended  from  that  honourable 
eminence,  and  setting  at  defiance  all  those 
moral  laws  established  by  the  AutharofNa- 
ture  between  nation  and  nation,  as  between 
man  and  man,  would  cover  earth  and  sea 
with  robberies  and  piracies,  merely  because 
strong  enough  to  do  it  with  temporal  impu¬ 
nity,  and  that  under  this  disbandment  of 
nations  from  social  order,  we  should  have 
been  despoiled  of  a  thousand  ships,  and 
have  thousands  of  our  citizens  reduced  to 
Algerine  slavery  ?  And  all  this  has  taken 
place.  The  British  interdicted  to  our  ves¬ 
sels  all  harbours  of  the  globe,  without  hav- 
iug  first  proceeded  to  some  one  of  hers,  there 
paid  a  tribute  proportioned  to  the  cargo,  and 
obtained  her  license  to  proceed  to  the  port 
of  destination.  The  French  declared  them 
to  he  lawful  prize  if  they  had  touched  at  the 
port.  Or  been  vis’ted  by  a  ship  of  the  enemy 
nation.  Thus  were  we  completely  excluded 
from  the  ocean.  Compare  this  state  of 
things  with  that  of ’85,  and  say  whether  an 
t>pinion  founded  in  the  circumstances  of  that 
day,  can  be  fairly  applied  to  those  of  the 
liresent.  We  have  experienced  what  we 
did  not  then  believe  that  there  exists  both 
profligacy  and  fiower  enough  to  exclude  us 
from  the  field  ofinterchange  with  other  na¬ 
tions.  That  to  be  independent  for  the  com- 
foris  of  lifcy  Tve  mustfdhricate  them  ourselves. 
We  must  now  place  the  manufacturer  by 
the  side  of  the  Agriculturist.  The  former 
question  is  suppressed,  or  rather  assumes  a 
new  form.  The  grand  inquiry  now  is,  shall 
we  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go  without 
them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation  ?  He 
therefore  who  Ir  notv  a^Ainst  domestic  manu¬ 
factures  imst  he  for  reducing  us  either  to  de¬ 
pendence  on  that  nation^  or  be  clothed  in 
skins,  and  to  live  like  wild  beasts  In  dens 
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and  caverns.  1  am  proud  to  ^y,  1  am  not 
one  of  these.  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessary  to 
our  independence  as  our  comfort — and  if 
those  who  quote  me  as  of  a  different  opinion, 
will  lieep  pace  with  me  in  purchasing  noth¬ 
ing  foreign,  where  an  equivalent  of  domes¬ 
tic  fabric  can  be  obtained,  without  regard  to 
difference  of  price,  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if 
we  do  not  soon  have  a  supply  at  home  equal 
to  our  demand,  and  wrest  that  weapon  of 
distress  from  the  hand  which  has  so  long 
wantonly  wielded  it.  If  it  shall  be  propos* 
ed  to  go  beyond  our  own  supply,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ’85  will  then  recur,  viz :  Will  our 
suridus  labour  be  then  more  beneficially  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  culture  of  the  earth,  or  in  the- 
fabrications  of  art?  We  have  lime  yet  for 
consideration  before  that  question  will  press 
upon  us ;  aiid  the  maxim  to  be  applied  will 
depend  on  the  circumstances  which  shall 
then  exist. — For  in  so  complicated  a  science 
as  political  economy,  no  one  axiom  can  be. 
laid  down  as  wise  and  expedient  for  all 
times  and  circumstances.  Inattention  to 
this  is  what  has  called  for  this  explanation 
to  answer  the  cavils  of  the  uncandid,  who 
use  my  former  opinion  only  as  a  stalking 
horse  to  keep  us  in  eternal  vassalage  to  a 
foreign  and  unfriendly  nation. 

I  salute  you  with  assurances  of  great  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem.  TH.  JEFFERSON* 

Benjamin  Austin,  Esq. 

From  the  Raleieji  Minerva,  May  1 7. 

A  PROTEST. 

We  the  undersigned  Grand  Jurors,  drawn 
from  the  counties  of  Wake,  Franklin,  Gran¬ 
ville,  Orange,  Chatham,  Cumberland  and 
Johnston,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  district  of  North- 
Carolina,  feeling  a  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people,  and  know¬ 
ing  we  are  called  together  only  for  the 
special  purpose  of  protecting  their  institu¬ 
tions  and  laws  against  the  influence  of 
crimes,  have  nevertheless  felt  ourselves 
bound  on  this  occasion  to  extend  our  en¬ 
quiries  beyond  those  limits  which  our  ofii- 
cial  duties  prescribed  to  us. — We  lament 
that  it  ever  should  become  necessary  that 
aay  of  the  judicial  institutions  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  should  impose  a  moral  control  over 
the  conduct  of  its  administration ;  for  we 
hold  it  as  a  maxim  of  vital  interest  to  the 
American  people,  that  each  planetary  part 
of  their  government  should  move  uncon¬ 
trolled  in  its  ov/n  orbit,  yet  whenever  these 
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poHtical  spheres  are  iraiigceDded,  we  hold  fy,in  dupidg  ahd  hoiTupliiig  the  (lusudplcloi;^ 
it  the  duty  of  all  subordinate  institutions  to  nature  of  an  unenlightened  community, 
guard  themselves  by  constitutional  means  Knowing  the  powerful  agency  Of  such  ah 
against  the  licentiousness  of  such  aberra-  engine  we  think  the  members  of  congress 
(ions.  Peeling  ourselves  placed  in  this  Have  exerted  it  for  that  pernicious  purpose, if 
situation,  we  are  now  compelled  to  animad-  not,  still  we  cannot  sanetkm  its  practice, 
vert  in  a  firm,  calm,  and  dispassionate  man-  lest  it  might  be  perverted  to  evil.  A  few 
ner,  upon  the  late  high  handed  procedure  influential  men  in  coiigresS  who  lead  theii* 
in  our  own  Legislature  and  in  Congress,  to  party  ihere^  who  govern  in  turn  the  senti- 
control  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  ments  of.thcir  constituents  can  always  con- 
franchisc  by  attempting  to  impose  upon  the  trot  by  these  means  the  election  of  Presi- 
American  people  a  President  not  of  their  dent.  2d.  The  alteration  of  the  per  diem 
own  choice.  As  freemen,  we  cannot  but  pay  of  members  of  congress  to  an  annual 
view  with  horror,  and  abhorrence  the  fre-  salary  we  view  as  the  counterpart  of  cau- 
‘|uent  appearance  of  that  political  demon  cusing  and  as  having  a  terrible  squinting  at 
among  us  denominated  a  Cflwci/5.  We  view  aristocracy — it  certainly  has  its  two  con- 
with  dreadful. forebodings  its  baneful  influ-  stituent  parts,  wealth  and  power — without 
ence.  Already  have  we  seen  it  erecting  an  union  of  the  two,  aristocracy  could  not 
its  Hydra  head  in  the  sanctuaries  of  our  exist.  Are  we  not  strongly  prernonished 
laws,  and  so  extending  its  pollution  through  that  such  must  be  the  tendency  of  caucusect 
every  channel  of  our  social  compact,  that  composed  of  congress  men  to  nominate  a 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  fix  bounds  to  its  mena-  President,  and  sinecures  to  men  who  are 
eing  evils.  We  must  therefore,'  as  a  body  sent  to  mteike  us  laws.  It  is  an  encroacli- 
of  American  freemen,  expose  outsentiments  menf  of  the  democratic  estates  of  Our  gov- 
to  the  world  upon  such  a  dangerous  pro-  efnment  upon  the  executive,  which  we  fear 
cedure ;  and  lest  a  concealment  of  tliese  is  the  rock  upon  which  our  republican  insti- 
opinions  should  consiruetl  into  an  acqui-  tiitions  will  one  day  be  wrecked.  We  fear 
escence  on  our  parts,  we  beg  leave  to  prefer  it  will  induce  stronger  temptations  to  bribe-^ 
this  our  solemn  protest  against  all  caucuses  ry  and  corrupliori;  by  enabling:  those  who*’ 
wliatever,  as  inconsistent  with  the  indc!"-  are  in  congress  toTetnin  their  seats  by  pur- 
pence  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  chasing  the  votes  of  their  constituent 
<iirec(  invasions  of  the  Elective  franchise,  But  tjie  consequence  most  to  be  deprecalctt 
the  great  safe-guard  of  our  freedom,  but  is  the  neglect  of  puHic  business  which 
particularly  against  those  caucuses  held  by  we  think  must  ensue,  for  who  will  tug  out 
our  last  legislature  and  congress  on  the  sub-  a  6  months  session  at  congress,-  w lien  he 
ject  of  a  presidental  election.  We  go  fur-  receives  $1500  if  he  remains  bnt  a  week'' 
ther,  we  protest  against  the  electoral  law  A  war  hill  or  a  tax  bill  will  drive  a  timid 
passed  at  the  last  legislature,  as  calculated  member  home,  who  fears  his  vote  should  br¬ 
io  i>tifle  the  voice  of  the  minority  by  ere-  be  known  t6  the  doubtful  sentiments  of  bis 
ating  an  overwhelming  influence  in  the  ma-  constituents.  Wliefe  is  our  security  for 
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jority — and  the  alteration  of  the  per  diem 
pay  of  the  members  in  congress,  to  a  stated 
annual  salary  of  Sl,500i — We  call  them 
high  handed  measures,  to  keep  the  ruling 


their  Services  ?  We  see  none.  Daily  wages 
are  Changed -into' salaries  of  office*— the 
simple  habits  of  republicans  into  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  ]>ower — and  he  who  serves  hin 


men  in  power:  Ist.-because  a  ra^ority  9f  country  in  congress,  but  a  is  better  rc- 
tbe  citizens  of  the  United  States  adopted  warded  than  the  poor  soldiemt ho  fights  her 
our  present  constitution,  which  provides  battles  for  a  year. 

that  the  election  of  President  shall  be  vest-  If  then,  American  freedom  is  to  be  cloven 
ed  in  the  people;  every  indirect  method  down  by  such  insidious,  measures,  let  i^L 
therefore  of  coni  roling  that  right  by  influenC-  the  curse  fall*  upon  us — nor  let  it  be  said, 
ing  <uid  misleading  the  minds  of  (he  people  we  stood  by’^nd  saw  the  citadel  of  her  li- 
rontravenes  that  constitution  which  is  our  befties  in  flames  and  dar^  not.  bring  the 
on!3^  law.  To  keep  that  inviolate  is  surely  wicked  incendiary  to  justice, 
our  sxreatest  safety,  but  a  caatcus^  the  most  D.  Henry, Bryan, 

powerfut  or  all  Hitical  fen^inw,  M-resU  if  ‘  ’frimmsZ, 

inlirely  from  the  i>€oplft.  and  can  at  all  ^  Thomti,  Rmtmliret . 

timf's  place  it  into  the  hands  of  faction,  who  Thcmat  Royeraft, 

can  always  succeed  by  profe  ssions  of  hon^*f-  John  Perry, 

END  OF  VOltTME  FIVE. 


